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ABSTRACT 


This thesis undertakes a survey and inventory of 
Lukacs's magnum opus, Dte Etgenart des Asthettschen. An 
attempt is made to discover the hidden conceptual structure 
of Lukacs's thought. 

[It will be argued that Lukacs's GuaianSteUc dulayy, 
SLVUCtULeG eCiaracterizat ton 07, arte.|le@ads sim simtomserious 
difficulties. These difficulties seem to result from 
Lukacs's efforts to reconcile shis two contradietory basic 
agSserceions, Viz. etuel assertion. of Man s (basically socio- 
Peon onic nature with the assertion of man's persistent need 


fOr an ontological definition of what he as. 
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(a) INSTEAD OF AN INTRODUCTION: LUKACS ANDPSOUMESASPEGIS 
URS PARSE TES 


Anybody attempting to assess and analyze Georg 
Lukacs's impressive magnum opus will find himself con- 
fronted with diverse difficulties; the obstacles stem 
not only From the problem of understanding and translating 
Lukacs's long sentences of academic German, but especially 
arise from the lack of an explicit coherence within the 
conceptual context of his work, ! Agnes Heller. sa secpupad 
who "critically proofread"< hisework, puts Skt tra ther 
mildly, when she explains: "Often Lukacs does not 
explicitly state these sinterrellations of his different 
theories or tie up the threads, but any attentive reader 


can do Soy 


1 
Unfortunately Agnes Heller does not help us 
to tie up these threads. Probably more than mere attention 


t 
is needed to comprehend Lukac's ideology. 


Even Lukac himself is prepared to concede that all 


his hitherto (i.e. up to 1970) written works are "more or 


Georg Lukacs, Die EFigenart des Asthetischen, Werke, vol. 
11 and 12, Hermann Luchterhand Verlag, Neuwied am Rhein, 
1903: 


ED ad- preface, Dios 


: Agnes Heller, Inikaoe "e Aesthettces, The New Hungartan 
Quarterly, Winter 1966, pp. 84ff. 
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less provisory in solving his ideological problems 
[Problemldsungen] .| Only if we look for ourselves into 
his Eigenart des Asthetischen, Cal we MWotrcesrd Je tein 
pattern, Beginning mostly with diverse problematic 
aspects Of art, Lukacs arrives always at some inter- 
pretation of the whole field of aesthetics - however, 
orten within a difrerent conceptual’ framework! ©2ln" faet , 
One O01 Our reasons” for adarmg “civ bappend tx. Sto mt his 
Gissertation 1s to Malustyrave the sshi1Fti ng pa tlern wor ethic 


Lakacsean thought, 


Gur main vask Will theretore: consist im grasping 
Lukacs's ideological framework. That is to say, we must 
render Lukacs's thought as truly and at the same time as 
coherently as possible, Success in this task will be 
limitedsby the rcomplexity, and -sometimes,, the inconsas cvency 
of Lukacs's work, He will have to resolve his own 
paradoxies - we shall simply record them. We can hardly 
be made responsible for the philosophical sins of others, 
thoughout will be-our first. concern to do qustice To 
Lukacs's enormous efforts, This will be our aim, and in 
doing so, we shall find ourselves involved in the discussion 


of the meaning of man and his language, a question of 


An Interview with Georg Lukacs, Nie ete 1 eulblervon, 
jeM ac peed IM read Ue BY AS 
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particular interest to the contemporary mind. 


The observer of the last sixty years of European 
philosophy can hardly miss a distinct tendency in the 
development of its different, apparently exclusive branches, 
[hist secmsa esipecicalilausthesrcasesnaifithe siti] lkican isitep! biack 
anidaihavel tay good) look ratiithem from iwiithou tite Tha tic scitor says 
he should not become absolutely committed to either way 
of thinking so that he may make use of all diverse tend- 
encies. For instance, he should neither hold that we can 
depict things truly only via symbolic language, and that 
we can thus only delineate the scope and system of such a 
languages. nor should her hold: that) allvprevious waysPorf 
counn ti vetithinking! Tedtondy toms elf-decei ti nandi that 
philosophical disputes about the world are in fact only 
words we say to each other about the meaning and scope of 
different language games; nor should he hold that the 
philosopher's task can be found only through the inter- 
pretation of the original works of our Western thought, 
and that philosophers can therefore only ask about the 
possibilities of a meaningful interplay between the 
historicadiman cand his world, oréthatconly the creative 


language of the great artists is an appropriate medium 


for giving an adequate meaning to this world, These short 


outlines of some prominent philosophic premises of the 


present day are neither meant to represent fully their 
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subsequent doctrines, nor intended to exhaust the number 
of contemporary schools; however they should suffice to 
indicate that the problem of language and meaning has been 


gradually moving into the focus of philosophic attention. 


We should pause and consider that this peculiar pre- 
occupation with the meaning of language seemed to characterize 
only the relatively unregulated "Western-Capitalistic" 
branches of philosophy, while the more regulated "Eas tern- 
Communistic" philosophers follow rather ene oiy Lena 
Marxist ideology. This latter doctrine is based upon the 
philosophic premise of a definite historical sequence 
of socio-economic class-struggles developing in accordance 
With a, dvalectical by determined matter fo That iis, Co; siay | 
Marxist ideology is ultimately based upon the conception 
that matter moves in conformity with a Marxian version of 
Hegelian sVogic. @ Hence, mit seemed sp l-aus ible jenougn -t0 .us 
that anyone holding such a doctrine of ultimately pre- 
determined rational premises, could not really entertain 
any epistemological doubts about language and its meaning. 
All in all, matter moved for him in accordance with the 
Marxastadrvatvecticy andiMarnxistediahecticpitsel f «rasul ted 
ultimately from matter in motion. Furthermore, considering 
the rigid system of practised Marxism, many of us felt that 
there existed indeed some sort of iron curtain in philosophy 


which prevented philosophers from becoming involved in each 
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other's way of thinking. | However, it appears now to 

us that we must change our views about present-day Marxist 
ideology, or at least modify them considerably, Georg 
Lukacs's recently published work on aesthetics may well 
prove to be one of the major events provoking such a 
revision, Lukacs's work -indicates clearly a shift of 
emphasis within the structure of Marxist ideology.? 

It seems quite impossible to us that any reader could miss 
the importance Lukacs attributes to his theory of language, 
He devotes, for instance, almost three entire chapters 

to demonstrating his astonishing theory of an adequate 
signal system of. arty moneover, he: usies) about 200) more 
Deages.n namely: nis. whole: last, chapten.s for dealing with the 
diverse connexions between meaning and language. Altogether, 
Lukacs SMP lOvsmeal mos tone: third Of Weis ewok al @cruncas 

600 pages) for exptaining and elaborating his doctrine 


i} 
of language and meaning, Without doubt, Lukacs's new 


Recalling our previously sketched samples of present- 
day philosophic premises, we must add that we can easily 
discern another border dividing contemporary thought. It 
is the gap between Western European and Anglo-Saxon 
philosophers, a fact that cannot be ignored easily. 


i} 
E Of course: ldo not want to say that Lukacs's* o00kuis 
the only publication indicating such a change, For 
instance, there are also Robert Havemann's recently 
published lectures (Dialekttk ohne Dogma, Rowohlt Verlag, 
Hamburg, 1964). 
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book confirms our previous remark about a recent growth 


of interest in the structure of language, 


The scope and the growth of the contemporary 
interest in the philosophy of language indicate that the 
forces behind this event must be of a profound order, As 
some of us might have expected, the philosophers of the 
diverse schools propose different determining forces and 
consequently furnish diffenent jus tifications. for their 
respective interest in the meaning of language, Yet they 
can hardly give the precise reason for the general growth 
of interest. Moreover, it is obvious that this common 
concern cannot stem from the mutual interest they take 


in each other's contradictory premises, | 


Ofcourse. tt Would De a mistake tor tiink aac 
the absence of any serious dialogue between the protagonists 
of the contemporary schools represents a unique, historical 
SprUdcTone elt ise not very Giri TCcult TOT anyone (Ort inderd 
Sioa eilectualeustituation In the past.) “Goethe. for 
instance, compares in a witty simile some of his pre- 
decessors with billiard balls “which blindly roll pelt- 
mell upon the green cloth without knowing each other and 


which, as soon as having met each other move apart again 


E.G., consider Herbert Kohl's account in his introduction 
to his book The Age of Complexity, (The New American 
[dprarysot Caneda, toronto, 1965). 
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at once,"! Surely, Goethe's Simile can be readily employed 
to describe the interrelation of certain twentieth century 


Ehankexrs | 


No doubt one of Lukacs's mer €S COMSdS Gon ln t1s 
great eTforts to surmount these difficulties whicn Separate 
the diverse groups that move upon the same field of 
linguistic interest, Nonetheless, this does not mean that 
Lukacs begins his thought without taking sides, Leaving 
no doubt that he considers himself a Marxist, he declares 
that Marx must have maintained a definite aesthetic theory, 
and he goes on to say that it is wrong to conclude that 
Marx did not hold any such theory because he failed to 
put his aesthetic views into any systematic context ,? Lukacs 
considers the Marxian production as a whole and emphasizes 
that Marx, after all, did nave predecessors who influenced 
hi seethought; Lukacs emphasizes in this connexion hts own 


indebtedness to the thought of Aristotle, Goethe and Hegel.° 


Johann Peter Eckermann, Gesprache mtt Goethe; Artemis 
Ver bade Zur ichy, 1009: <p. 2Al< mye trans lation: 


: Npeexit avo Lisin troduction. pper Potter iCi ea) somo eT. ar 
Morawski, The Aesthettie Views of Marx and Engels; The Journal 
ofitestneti cay and Arm Criticism, Spring: l9705 ippryso0 lig. 
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Furthermore, he stresses the vulgarizing tendencies of 

Some of Marx's followers and refers particularly to the 
PLaMnnist si Ch definitions of thesartistoasian engineers of 

the human soul, a view which he rejects, | Lukacs 1S 
convinced that the great artist produces a far more 

intimate work than does the engineer with his tools, Though 
aMarxist, he does not even hesitate to call art an organ 


of manicaindas 


ANve GVCdtL. WOrKwvOr- arc bepresentsa for Lukacs a PRuer 
though complex mirror which reflects a definite situation 
in the human world. It mirrors always a specific relation 
between the artist's objective environment and his subjective 
world, All art reflects such dualistically structured pictures 
Dee hunah Satuattonsy oThatiisrto say oalt@greatpworksvor 
art mirror the objective, socio-economic nature of mankind 


as wellnasiman's subjective, "ontological definition" 


[Ontologische Bestimmung] > of himself; of what man thinks he is. 
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i] 
: Onidciteg vollicl2e@ pyks46is [trappearsethat Lukacs*restricts 
the term organ to the language of science and art, 
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When Lukacs speaks about man's objective situation, 
he always has the Marxist doctrine of man's socio-economic 
determination tmvhisrmind, Thattis to say, thestartist 
always reflects a relation of two different themes, viz. 

a specific human situation within the confines of the 
inexorably determined socio-economic development of the 
human race, All this does not necessarily mean that the 
Apel ote Shave lOggrasDarationall ysis 015 torical ssi] tuat lon: 
yveryoorctenwne iS noe. iFor Lukacs thes artas Cai sean 
instrument of society, a mirror that does not really know 
what. it is reflecting, namely, man's specific situation 


within the stream of socio-economic progression, 


LE1aS, note datficult to Seetthatiitheayaln dit yar 
Lukacs's dualistic aesthetic reflection rests upon the 
validity of the Marxist basic assertion that man is 
fundamentally determined by his socio-economic situation, 
That is, the artist could not possibly reflect the 
relations between a specific man and his socio-economic 
environment, if this socio-economic determination were 
merely a myth, Within this introduction we cannot possibly 
pursue the Marxist doctrine any further. Moreover, we 
Should also indicate Lukacs's difficulties in demonstrating 
his dualistic themes within each work of art, Unfortunately, 
Lukacs gives us few concrete examples of his theory, though 


he announces two books on this topic. There he intends to 
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concretize the true iprocess of ‘complicated "historic- 

4 
systematic determinations." Lukacs has thus somewhat 
postponed his onus propandit and we are left to accommodate 


ourselves with that which we possess of his present work, 


Finally, we should also mention that Lukacs's 
theory differs from all those theories which limit the 
potential of aesthetic language to the reflexion of the 
relation between the artist's emottons and his Poi ectite 
environment, Many Marxists accept the latter view. For 
instance, Christopher Caudwell defines the language of 
Oi cetds acne wor id Of SOCTa | emotions ."< Labelling 
Caudwell's definition of art a "domain of introverted 
arrationalism," Lukacs opposes, Such a limitation. of cestnecic 
Signiticance and-insises that..a true WOrk of ant reflects 
both man's subjective world and the objective world in 


Whicn-ne- iSes 1 tuated, 


As we have seen above, each great work of art 
yerdects a definite numan world. 1.e. a specitic srelation 
between a subjective human situation and its objective 


place within the socio-economic progression of mankind, 


Qo. ‘ot. 5 volt, Hl, “pp 2 Tite. 


: Christopher Caudwell, IZZustion and Reality, International 
Publishers, New York, 1947; pp. 29F. 
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Indeed this relation consists in the difference between 
the meaningfulness of a specific man's life and the 
meaning of life itself, ! For instance, a meaningful 
life for the Spartans who died at Thermopylae meant "to 


die for Sparta,"* 


On*thertotherv hand) the meaning ofe life 
PeselT represents» Tor Lukacs the “essence of man’s evolution," 
Marx's classless society: the free people, Knowingly 

Onenoce tie great artis tewill= aiways¥ reflect.Pand bridge 
eneeditrerence between two Sorts of*meanhings= inv our 

example: the meaning of "to die for Sparta" and the meaning 
of’ "to strive towards human freedom." Of course, this 
difference appears to the diverse groups of mankind in 

various ways, yet always as’a-gap ="Say"for=anstancetas 

the difference between "the flow of appearances and the 


permanence of nature," or the difference between "appearance 


and essence," 3 


Out of man's manifold awareness of this gap grows 
man's desire and need for completion, which, in turn, 
Stimuiates the artist to rerlect, “and=by =rerrectrng or rage 
this very gap. Now we would like to ask, how is it possible 


for the artist to do this? Much of what follows will be 


Fegan Gatnaryolsutaegp.1182. 
4 Cf. the appendix to this dissertation, p.173 
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devoted to examining this Ques tionvigisest. ofials Lukacs 
maintains that the artist forms with his medium a 
Spontaneous dialectte which depicts and bridges with its 
Structure the difference between man's subjective life 

mand 01s Obyectiveiworbdtotesecio-économicefouces , i.e, 
the difference between man's individual soul and his fate, 
Surely. tteaisanot veryedifficult torseeswhy Lukacs calls 
the aesthetic dialectic a spontaneous dialectic. He 
Simply wishes to indicate that the artist does not really 
understand his language just as many people do not under- 
stand the grammar of the language which they speak, Lukacs 
accepts and employs many concepts of the Hegelian dialectic; 
thus he introduces the concept of the reality of sensuous 
awareness, We are at once remainded of Hegel's important 
concept of sensuous certainty [sinnliche Gewissheit]; its 
contradictory appearance represents the first step within 
his Setenee of the Expertence of Consctousness, i.e, his 
Phenomenology. | Lukacs acceptse#tegel*s interpretation tof 
the sensuously certain and concludes that any object that 


we can perceive displays in fact two contradictory aspects, 


Baw Ga. Hegel, Phanomenologte des Geistes, Verlag von 
Polmestotier om tanburd. -ly0c, pp. ITT , 
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Va CS duration and its transitoriness,| Lo 41S 
precisely this contradictory immediacy of the sensuously 
certain which enables the great artist to fulfill his 
gesrnelic reflection: Lukacs quotes Cezanne: 

rEverything that we see is dispersing 

dVSap pears: wee 1S 01 t not Sot Nature wis ieee, 

the same, though none of her visible appearances 

GoM aie elt Se UpmUOR OU Lar ts to bestow on 

nature the sublimity of permanence and this 

with the elements of change. In our presentation 

[conception] art must confer on [nature] eternity," 
Cezanne's words delineate the heart of Lukacs's theory of 
aesthetic reflection: <¢t,2s.the speetfie tmmedracy of the 
artist's medtum, the contradictory tmmedtacy of the 
sensuous certain, whtch enables the great artist to reflect 
the opposing factors of the meantngfulness of man's 
supgecti pe life. and Pies oe ie meaning Of ttfe itself. 
Working with his own medium, the artist forms a specific | 
objectiveness which reflects the objectivity of his subject. ° 


Pope cdet cstvodsall Dom fis) vol. 12. ppl gor iP 
"Contradictory" in the Hegelian sense of opposing tendencies, 


ZO, Cie eV) ie. D640 GuOLed 1 Berian My Sty aie itor, 
of course Cézanne is neither a philosopher, nor does he express 
himself in normal English. 


: In? fact’, Lukacs cal Is) thise specif ic objectiveness' «the 
undetermined objectiveness in order to indicate,its being 
different from the reality which it reflects; Cezanne's 
apples may not be seen as apples by some primitives, Cf. 
Gee ccultaeaao ts: 2 per 90R 
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Lukacs maintaines, that Paci WOrk Vor “ar, Seach “spectt c 
objectiveness, reflects and contains a "dialectic of 
determinacy and indeterminacy,"| Actually what Lukacs 
wants to say is that each work of art contains a determined 
and an undetermined aspect, Lukacs employs the word 
undetermtned in much the same as the announcer in the news 
tells us that the causes of an accident have not yet been 
deternined, ~ That is’ to say, the speaker takes it “for 
granted that certain circumstances caused the accident and 
that these circumstances may be found out, i.e. be "determined," 
Similanhy , we might say that the /plotiof a play, isay 
Moliere's Pantupe sis determined vand thus obMiouUs {to .any 
GChiddsn HToweve rite eiactrthatwlareure never. tells ta lie 

LS ehOteae tal OBVIOUS 4.1.64 1,te1Saundetermined a Many 
people might have seen the sartirical comedy without 
CedhLZargaehat uns varch-hypoacrite wlantufe never te llsice 
Like eiecathe.red lization of ethis finvenenrened fact about 
Tartufe seems to be essential for the understanding of 


1 
Moliere's fascinating portrait of a moral hypocrite,© 


OpVeere. Styorl ort, parseay 
In Lukacs's terminology that which is determined is obvious 
and forced upon our consciousness - that which is undetermined 
is not 6bvious and we may have various degrees of awareness 


or Unawareness of it. 


! ‘ - t 
¢ Our example; Lukacs does not even mention Moliere's 
Tartufe, 
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Orecoursemtve structure of this= dialectic oF 
determinacy and indeterminacy differs in accordance with 
mesuimrerent artistic media, Lukacs maintains that the 
artiste knits his’ fabric of undetermined ‘objectiveness 
in accordance with his homogeneous medium and subsequently 
in Such a way that the "diverse groups of objects or 

diverse aspects of objectivity, appear aesthetically 
necessary ,-eitheriin a Heeeruaueds or undetermined form 


respectively,"| 


Probably the shortest way to a comprehensive under- 
standing of Lukacs's aesthetic reflexion theory leads us 
via the Hegelian key-concept. of aufheben. Hegel uses this 
term tettiqustrate the dialectical” structure of is 
historical process, He employs the German word aufheben 
in an unusual way as a three-fold concept, signifying all 
three of its ordinary meanings; aufheben means for Hegel 
Simultaneously to cancel out, to preserve and to elevate, 
Unfortunately, this verb does not translate easily and is 
therefore usually rendered by the artificial term to sublate. 
Lukacs takes over this Hegelian concept, signifying with it 


the .bashe sitructure charactenistic of dal lcwouksiiof art. 


teint vol. lig pe aco0. 
: E.G, cf. Herbert Marcuse, Reason and Revolution, Beacon 
Bressemeecacon Hill. 1960 5-p. 69° 


: Bea. sGheror cit., vol. Al, pp. 77,598; 
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TLhat..is to say , Lukacs's artist employs the dialectical 
moment of sublatton in order to reflect and bridge, by 
means of the dialectic of determinacy and indeterminacy, 
the gap of a subjective human situation within the 


objective socio-economic progression of mankind, . 


Summarizing we can say the artist sublates a 
specific aspect of his world through the spontaneous 
GUTLECTUCION hits work Ave he vantis bi fu lif is stirusehi smatas k 
in a threefold way. Aesthetically speaking, he 

(i) cancels an immediate, "specific" situation, 

(iad andvin doingssoppreserves its: 'transitoriness"”, 

and thereby 

Catiwe elevates \ithtotachighérthevel sof "existence"! 
As we have indicated before, Lukacs does not supply any 
Contanuous illustration for -the- entire process of Such va 
Spontaneous dialectic. However, in putting together some 
of his manifold, but incomplete examples, we shall here 
attempt one continuous illustration in order to give a 


Tirst .cerudeytdeatof the Lukacsean theory. 


We must first elaborate our previous account on the 
Lukacsean dialectic of determinacy and indeterminacy, 


Lukacs argues that the diverse arts, since they utilize 


Apeciee vols lie pp. 743t.; vol. 2. diceeppe most ien 
830f., 837Ff. 
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different media, reflect diverse structures of determinacy 
ang Jindetenmi macy Warlhused t: cks: ccharaciterisita cro fital 1 
representational works to differentiate between a determined 
without and an undetermined Pee | Whtart tsiito: tsiay . cany 
true painter or sculptor differentiates between the 
determined, concrete bodies (the wethowe) which heiyreflects , 
and an undetermined objectivity (the within), namely the 
forces which he displays through his diverse forms and 
compository relations .° OF, coUurserweth is? pant Foullar ly 
Structured dialectic of a determined without and an 
undetermined within characterizes only the medium of the 
representative arts, However it will suffice for our 


illustration which will be the sculptures of Phidias, 


If we search for the weave of determinacy and 
indeterminacy in the work of phidias,> for instance in 


his frieze of the Parthenon, we should discover that the 


Cea aale 


3 Qf course, the reader will realize that Phidias himself 
was little aware of what he was doing; apparently he was 
not a philosopher, 
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Phidian work consists in the unique dialectic between 
(Sele | <a determined, concrete wtthout which 
represents the traditional figures of Greek 
mythology as well as the new theme of 
socially significant men and women, and 
(ii) an indetermined within that is displayed 
through a “turning-into-the-surface-of-the 
scone Ofpthewfiinst human -comfess Lon sto etie 
immanent might and power of the human race, | 
Keeping this language of the Phidian stone in our mind we 
Nnexebeask how eht Wsaposstb le vfior the osculpton stoveub late 


his world within his work. How far can we maintain that 


Phidias negates, preserves and elevates his subjects? 


Our first and simplest task will be to show how 
Phidias preserves his world. Surely, we still can look at 
his works and understand them as Speaking witnesses of 
his stines “Being sians of Sthe 'elasstcak *Greekepertod, -they 
preserve for us a Specific, not interchangeable world 
within the development of the human race, Furthermore, we 
can say that the Greek gods do still exist for us, namely as 


‘yecbhract Fo ee li Sop Statues 


Sjmilar notions can be found in conjunction with some of 
Lukaécsds own,examples.4¢f..0P. Cit. 4,0 leawh ls aPP ago sauel as, 
VOls Wushu. C324. ¢nlocteh Ube Volt bs Mote CLtEECuie 
to recognize the human forces in the first smile which 
appears in the faces, or the obviously human beauty of the 
sculptured ‘bodies. 
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and inasmuch as they have taken shape in stone, In 
addition, this apparent truism helps us also to grasp the 
muactton of the artistic articulation. Hewing his gods 
into marble, or creating them in chryselephantine, Phidias 
trans tOrns = De he aware of it, or not - his transcendant 
gods into the ever present reality of his secular material. 
Cancelling their transcendency, Phidias casts the Greek 
gods into stone. In other words, the sculptor cancels 
their traditional significance and de-mythologizes them, 
Quite literally, he brings them down to earth, ‘Asa 
consequence, the Athenians grow aware that the gods are 

in fact nothing else, but the idealized Greeks themselves, | 
Nevertheless) ys beside such la “deretishizing’™ effect Stach 
artistic sublatton initiates also a contrary function which 


eee Ge ake Z 
restores and elevates the work to a new significance, 


Lukacs's theory about a complex aesthetic awareness cannot 
possibly be dealt with in the context of this chapter, 


1 
: I follow the translation employed in Agnes Heller's essay 
(Op. cit., p. 89) and also render defettsehisteren with 
defetrentse. 
To make a fetish of something is to take feelings and emotions 
which are normally directed towards a spiritual entity and 
redirect them towards a material object (such as a graven 
image or an icon), Thus to defetishize would be normally 
understood as reversing this process and for example, worshippin 
not the image but the supposedly spiritual entity, With 
Lukacs however defetishizing is not the reversal of fetishizing, 
but a further step in which the proper object of emotion or 
feeling is seen to be neither supernaturally transcendent, 


nor a material object, but rather some aspect of humanity. 
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Indeed, this elevating aspect of all aesthetic language 
fulfills a fundamental human need, viz. man's desire for 

a completely meaningful world. Cancelling the significance 
of the traditional gods, Phidias reveals a new significance, 
JOnWitsenis sculptures display.and,elevate: for his fellow 
Greeks the first human delineation of the immanent might 

of the human race and thus represents an important step in 
Peels tory Ofaiankand..Vazow What Lukacs in another context 


refers to as "the heroic wisdom of the Greek city-state,"! 


In addition, we realize how Lukacs's aesthetic 
enelatreon alsoriends itself? totaccountcfor two@apparently 
contradictory facts concerning the production and appreciation 
of art. Firstly, we are able to use the notion of sublatton 
in explaining why a Specific work, style or epoch cannot be 
iimracedewa thouctlossroflaesthetici power, BOF coumsereit 
1Sio0d teOnossiblenfor4.¢say a contemporarysof tennyg Moore, to 
copy the aesthetic language of Phidias; however, we 
consider such an effort an insignificant curiosity rather 
than an adequate work of art, It appears that the impetus 
GF the actuating Signtricance Or ritdras *Un rame™urarcet nc 
was meant for the ancient Greeks and not for us, No doubt, 
our attitude towards such imitations is plausible, if we 
consider that a@ach work of art preserves a speerjy1¢e trevance 


Of a Ssuplatton. 


Inert. vol. 125 poeees Strictly Speakingeat as 
always the undetermined aSnect within each work which, 
displaying a respectively new significance, elevates to us 
a new end for our lives, 


: Qur interpretation. 
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Apparently Vt-s adequate only Tor a Speciric mistorie 
Siuuaclon. ec. 0... tor Phidias and his fellow Greeks 7. 0n 
the other hand, the concept of sublation also seems 
adequate in explaining why we still appreciate the work 
of Phidias which we refuse to esteem when it is plagiarized. 
imac paradoxical situation can be clarified at ‘once, if 
HWemconsieer not Only tne transitoriness of the antvistic 
BieculatTon. bWUL also the irretrrevable adequacy oF 1ts 
speciire dialectic, Welshould recall what has been said 
above and understand the Phidian dialectic as an adequate 
effort which mirrors a necessary step within the progress 
of the human race, Hence, it is this untversal aspect of 
aesthetic adequacy, present in all artistic articulations 
(sublattons) that links their transitory, but adequate 
voices to one mighty echo; its chorus speaks of man's 


deteriinattron to tulftri nits ‘work “and “fate, 
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(By® THE TELEOLOGICAL PASPECT OF LUKACS 'S ABSTHET LO@SPHERE 


Chapter (a) was primarily intended as a first 
approach towards Lukacs's Die Etgenart des Asthettschen; 
this was possible only by disregarding the shifting frame- 
work of the Lukacsean terminology, Throughout, Lukacs 
tends to subdue the fundamental importance of his threefold 
conception of yaesthetic sublatton, while stressing instead 
his theory of a twofold aesthetic reflection, Hence we 
can hardly neglect reviewing his language theory on its 
own ground and terminology. Any charge of being repetitious 
we can meet, since following more closely Lukacs's own 
approach should surely reveal new aspects of his aesthetic 


language theory. 


However, before dealing with our topic, it must 
be understood that Lukacs differentiates first between 
two adequately "reflecting" languages of mankind, viz, the 
language of science and the language of art. Wiedersptegetung 
[reflection] means always for Lukacs the reflecting of a 
Simiber.,spuc fever tdentical* image’ ofethat=wai cri 1s* per lected: 
reality. | Surely, even the very accurately reflected image 
of the mirror differs somewhat from that which it reflects, 


Lukacs Asserts ‘now that bothMtanguagesy art’ as well as*®science, 


Op. cit., vol. 11, chapter 5, Die Entstehung der 
asthetischen Wiedersptegelung, pp. 392ff. 
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arose out of the same primitive undifferentiated language 
Oneeveryvday -1ité sand both, in turn began to have reper- 
cussions upon the same continuum of everyday language from 
which they arose, We must apprehend both languages as 
organs which man developed for his own purpose, viz. for . 
tne conquest Of reality, ! Sure lye T te TS UNO teW WC AOUt 
reason that Lukacs regards art and science to be organs 

of mankind, @ Ineughuhe never dis cusses..his: choice ofetnis 
DLologiLcaleterm. «yt. ts obvious that he desires to indicate 
a very intimate connexion between mankind and its two 
adequately reflecting languages. To wit, just as we 
Cannot freely vary the fUnGtion Of Foun SDhYs10t0gtcal organs, 
we cannot, ad libitum, modify, change or abandon the 
intricate system of reflective connexions, which are 
represented by our two basic languages of art and science, 
MOLeOVGrsDOLn organs artsas (weld yas isiclvence iret lect 

one and the same reality, though each in its own typical 
mode, Science reflects the objective world tn an objective 
way, i.e. in such a way that reality exists independently . 
Science, functions like this, whether we (ike or disiixe 
the Taws it reflects, whether a fact makes Sense to use, 
or not. Art reflects objective reality tn a human way, 


i 
viz, that reality itself becomes meaningful for us, Lukacs 


Particularly from a Marxist we would expect another 
term, say for instance, toot. 
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wants us to apprehend that such an aesthetic meaning is 
far more than a mere aioGeeuiys interpretation of the 
world. For Lukacs great art has been, is, and always will 
bel true / Looking at the great works’ of art throughout 
history, we shall find all of them realizing one and the 
Same meaning, though each work does so in its own peculiar 
medium, mode and situation, This meaning is the manifold 
story of man's growing awareness of himself and of his 


conquest of reality. | 


Here, it should be mentioned, Lukacs often begins 
Hissargument with a reference to the physiology of I. P, 
Pavhov.< This is somewhat astonishing when we think that 
probably no attempt other than Nietzsche's projected 
Phystoltogy of Aesthetics has been made to link closely 
tierantisiticeexpression with the artists physiology.®> 
Lukacs DOINtS OULethataravigv Ss renlexology: represents 
the only Significant advance in the development of a 
Hlese Cale gisityl C en oloaye Pavlov's great merit consists 
itsretusing tO stop With? the acceptance, 0feine. Paws 07 


OpreGi-teeerorret., Vol. 11, p.55543 voll 2, opp. shar, 


OOmeCr tee vOL. shle Ps 200.0 COO, ste ti we Ou cee 0 lees 
OV ee D3 oom (CO RS TOT) cay, DO eg to eae eens 
Se) Tet een cacti oaiinass glo 
" 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Zur Genealogie der Moral; Kroner's 
Taschenbuchausgabe, vol. 76, A, Kroner Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1O5 38.302. 
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psychological determination" and in calling for an extensive 
study of the complex interaction between the psychological 
phenomena and the environment, | Pavlov S Cietmet Ss based 

on his research which made him realize that the mediating 
minmeuLon Of tne organism plays a Significant role in the 
Ries or tne higher animals.‘ TArasc salS PEL Ono emetic 
psychological functions of the higher animals turned out 

to be far more complex than Pavlov had at first expected 
iieimeto be. 10 be sure, Pavioy ss theories: do not reabkly 
Sco eLO prove. the: point an question. They are but 

Dereciy eae | Or Ul aon, Lukacs who, consequently, is forced 

to declare that he is merely asking questions which, sooner 
or later, will be answered by a competent physiologist.° 
TRS SiS odd, but makes sense, if we consider his further 
argument, in which Lukacs simply insists that the whole 
problematic situation [Problemstellung of ee ee 
forces (') him to assert the “immanence of a reflective 


t 2 = 
4 Lukacs seems to mean that the 


Odea alte hae WO KiSroO fepotou ae 
Pavlovian theory of language must be true, since his study 
of arts confirms Pavlov's assertions. Pavlov's physiology 
Ope Cite dwoled In pep ls 
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proves to be less salient for the Lakacsean thought than 


the casual reader might expect, 


It should be understood that Lukacs introduces actually 
two dualistic schemata. First, he differentiates between 
the two "adequately reflecting" languages of art and 
Science, and then he argues for two aesthetic modes which 
characterize all "adequately reflecting" works of art, 
Of course, here we are primarily concerned with Lukacs's 
second dualistic scheme, viz. his two modes of aesthetic 
reflection. As we have seen in chapter (a) each work of 
art reflects a definite human world, namely a specific 
Numan Situation and its objective Situation within man"s 
socio-economic progression towards a free society. 
Lukacs refers to this aesthetic dualism as the duplterty 
Oferne \aeernetienoLject= he -evenvcoins -amnewrterm=for it,! 
Indeed both of its interlinked characteristics run like 
two tightly knitted themes throughout his book, It appears 


aS pit Lukacs were hesitating to elaborate fully the rationale 


and consequence of these two apparently contradictory 


1 
One ect Peewe Magee tyoPlOl ry spp. t/cOr, * Note * hat "Euxacs 
calls this duplicity die Gedoppelthett des asthettsechen 
Objekts,(the "duplicationess" of the aesthetic object), 
Lukacs's coinage is interesting, though we shall refrain 
from any further attempt to render it precisely. 
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aspects, It is quite symptomatic of his shifting framework 
of concepts that Lukacs has more terms for these two modes, 
e.g. he calls them also "the two acmes [Gipfelpunkte] of 
aesthetic immanence" and he adds that both acmes belong 
intimately together, | in Others words: wall workss ofmeant 
reflect reality in a dualistic fadion--almost, asi Vere. 
in stereo, It seems, each work manifests a welding together 
into one piece two important, though apparently contra- 
dictory sides of our human world: man's Obsective tater 


anc Misasubjective "soul" [cemut] * 


We recall that each work reflects a specific human 
Situation and its objective situation within man's evolution 
towards a free society. We shall begin our investigation 
with these two modes of Lukacs's aesthetic language, whicn 
we shall provisionally call the ontologteal and the 
teleological mode of ae In this chapter (b) we shall 
mostly deal with the teleological mode and in the next 
chapter (c) with the ontological mode of Lukacs's aesthetic 


language, 


fhe first aspect.~Vviz. the teleological saspectecy 
art, we found based upon the Marxian concept of the 


dialectical forces of matter in mankind, which in turn find 


Ope Cite, yout l2Rpp. wAoTr. yet in the same context, 
Lukadcs explains that literature tends to stress one aspect 
(teleological) and the representational arts the other 
aspect (ontological) of aesthetic immanence, 
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their outlet in the aesthetic forces of reflection. 

J 
Lukacs quotes Hamlet's saying that art is a mirror, and 
he concludes that this mirror is produced teleologtically | 


Wiis each antes ti ¢ enact. 


bet tusi tiow look Fabethie 
Mir yon 4s) Maker, rehesartis tchimsie@lii hs sWhat tsetheltanbist's 
aesthetic reflection like? How does he produce this 
looking glass which proves itself so potent in reflecting 


and realizing the selfconsciousness of mankind?¢ 


Lukacs Suresses trepeatedly that there 1S an 
deounelrl Ga nmiority on content before form, That 1s “to 
SovVeeetcCMer Uist MmMUSt TLYSt Se Lect the. content tor his 
WOrketaromecicm lpre-substance that presents 7Ttselg Lo him"? 
Curiously enough, this selection is often not a conscious 
act. The artist chooses the content and its ensemble without 
Deangeeonscilpus Of Tu. even tie Dest Of all inten ons 
Connov neloenim in’ nis cnoice. On the contrary, nas 


cOnSeclouSs*intentionsAwill most Tikelyvatrect his are 


detrimentally.’ The artist's labour should be understood 


i] 
: Opec iteewerdn fon vol. 1p oe Lie ee LURa ese emp rOuss 
a Oe sectionyfor this, investigakdonguelts, titie alone 
indicates Lukacs's doctrine clearly: From the parttcular 
individual towards the self-consctousness of the human race, 
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as behaviouy indeed Lukacs Cans “1-@*so: viz. an originally 
aesthetic behaviour towards the world, Consequently the 
artist turns "almost into a jamming point of objective 
mecessity", namely ascentre for thé meeting vandiresolu tion 


Nevertheless, we are not to 


SrecONTnCrLng forces . 
Ener ar romerhe notion Of mecessity that the artist is 
blindly determined; his unconscious intentions are quite 
compatible with his peculiar state of mind, Aesthetic 
subjectivity often turns out to be "the highest of all 


: In short, LNG Fane CIS Sah Sat 


degrees of “awareness,” 
Orientatron and*cnoice of ‘content sa Paradoxical 
(dvalecercaliy contradrctory) ‘tirst rain aiaion of the 
form-content unity which can be found in each true work 
Creat 1m facts Te as. ab cu lininatimng “case fo meune, fori 
content phenomenon, Not knowing, yet very aware, the 
artist-—selects the content with the emotional accent; 

nostra eausa agitur, and he realizes thus the content proper 


: : j : 3 
Vid ulsee Levatilonea into tan’ Ss s1uian «cause. Such an 


original aesthetic behaviour is typical of all great masters, 


: | | 4 
. Op. Gait wc lene leg pws 610%... No doubt, Lukacs's 
endeavour to establish this point makes up a good part of 
his work, 
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Lukacs maintains that only the "truly-born great artist" 
[der echtgeborene grosse Kunstler | will never fail, in 
recognizing and realizing the subsequently appropriate 
content for his work, | inv onder tovelucidatemtnie 
connexion between the artist's subsequent particular, 
though appropriate choice of content and its transparent 
meaningfulness, Lukacs makes use On Goethe sdiccume: 
eraccs Ceser2.) wonach du angetreten, .. ." the law 
with which you-entered into accord,< Through the almost 
continuous production of great artists mankind has been 
developing an organ for elevating that aspect of human 
life which normally remains hidden by everyday life, Vale 
the fact that it is man alone who gives meaning to his 

own life, Ina magical way, the artist creates “an objact 
Of appropriate content for man's subsequent realization of 


Oomcite. Vol. Tip. 828 Herne We. are since pes todsonly 
ine tne ws. OTrlentatipon or cthne arta sc, 


; Opeeicites VON ule pes 7 O0:, Lukacs refers here to a line 
of Goethe's poem Ancient words--Orphic, The first stanza 

of this metaphysical poem can be translated somewhat like 

Lise 


AAIMON, Daemon 


As on the day you were given to the world-- 
Saluting his planets stood the sun-- 

At once and on and on you throve 

Tor the law. with which you entered in accord: 
So must you be, your self you cannot flee- 
Sibyl and prophet said it before; 

No time can break, no power: 

Roined form that livingly itself evolves: 
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his self-consciousness."! This doctrine of man being the 


centre of human interest "converges aesthetically with the 
basic attitude of art." This attitude does not represent 
a straight or one-dimensional programme, but an object in 
view, 1.¢@. the conquest of reality by tan “for man , namely 
EmeaWwonid as the seltmade thome “of man. Recalling what we 
provisionally termed the teleological aspect of Lukacs's 
aesthetic reflection we are now in a much better position 
to apprehend a definite sequence of three premises which 
acCOUnUL Wor tne artists Ytebeologrcal “belaviour sts 
sequence runs somewhat like this: 
(i) The premise of an original aesthetic 

behaviour; i.e, the artist's unique way 

("not knowing, but very aware") of selecting 

an appropriate content for his labour of 

reflecting; 

(ii) The premise of a teleologically determined 
mankind ("with which one enters into accord"); 
i.e. the artist's conforming behavious which 


"reflects" meaningfully: 
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(iii) The premise of the human cause of man 
("nostra causa agi turn )rs inae man's awareness 
of his freedom for turning the world as such 
into a meaningful place: his home, 

mimcotierewords.. theigreat artist is capable of grasping, 
more or less subconsciously an adequate content for 
transforming through his work the meaning of a caused 
man into the meaning of ate cause, In other words , 
the artistic labour of selecting and displaying meaning 
is first of2all a teleological behaviour and as such a 


reflection of man's progression towards a free society, 


Without doubt the above sequence of the creative 
BEOCes Ss iinarty correlates ,£o Lukacs's teleological aspect 
of art, Itssequel leads from a selective moment through 
anvappropriate process of labour toua.telleological ly 
adequate meaning, a meaningful aim for man: a home for 
mankind, Through his selective and transformative labour, 
the artist elucidates his and our awareness of a meaningful 
world, In short, he realizes meaning through his work: he 
reflects man working for his freedom, Lukacs interprets 
the work of the artist as symboltie Labour which articulates 
the meaning of all human labour, viz. man's development 
through his own labour, Each genuine work of art turns 


thus into an eloquent witness for this Marxian definition 
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One may object that our assertion does not really 
Holds since Lukacs's GescYiption of the artistic choice 
of content neither really fits into the labour pattern 
of our ordinary workday world, nor into the Marxian 
gecoumce Ont. It would: be absurd, if we were to say 
that the worker at the moving assembly belt selects the 
content of nis labour; obviously he has no choice whatsoever, 
However, the Lukacsean conception of a selective moment 
("not knowing, but very aware") does agree with the 
Marxian conception of labour; provided, we agree with 
Lukacs and comprehend each work of art as a teleological 
behaviour which reflects the whole development of human 
Fepour, Narx. for instance, speaks ‘of the “first Mis tinct ve 
forms of labour" that must have operated in order to 


rx: 2 
initiate the process of human labour, 


Lukacs's teleological mode of art is based upon 


his conception of art as symbolic behaviour which reflects 


Marx, of course, argues that man, “acting on the external 
World, and changing it, . . . at.the same time Changes ‘nis 
own watures) Karis Marx, Capttal, vol. 1s) Progress Publicners, 
MOSCOW, esl O65 c¢.epip,—al 9 T. 


Ibid., pp. 177ff. Marx suggests there also that the 
earth constitutes man's original larder and tool house, 
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the Marxian conception of human labour which, in turn 


prognosticates the classless society, 


Juxtaposing the Marxian theory of man as his own 
maker and the Lukacsean theory of an aesthetic reflection 
of man as his own maker, we are able to comprehend Lukacs's 
innovation. As I have indicated already in. the first 
chapter of this thesis, it is uncommon for a Marxist to 
Say that artireflects Marx's basic, assertion. about. the 
atures of. man,..Marxist' adeology. seems, to. reserye for 
iseia ties potentaalda ty sto reflect adequately OUIGS OiCa <a) 
relations and the state of the productive relations 
Bespecti ve live, sake, Marxs Ss oftcquoted, sentemceswnat: eat 
is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
Gxaispemcen DUT mons tne, contrary, their, SOCialeexastence 
which determines their consciousness,"! It seems many 
Marxists accept this assertion, because they comprehend it 
as the first adequate and determined premise of their 
ideology which thus, reflecting the determination of man's 
consciousness, mantfests stmultaneously tts own patent 
truth, To wit, accepting this Marxian premise seems to 


entail for them the self-evident truth of Marx's ideology 


A Contribution to the Critique of Polttteal Economy, 
Preface; Marx, Engels; Selected Works, vol. I, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 195oe pp eS Oost 
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which they contrast with other, obviously, not self-evident 
ideologies, | Surely, Marxists would argue that the con- 
Sciousness of the artist, Say of Homer differs immensely 
from the consciousness of Marx during the nineteenth 
century ,° Being a. crue Marxist’, Lukacs asserts that even 
Hegel's new concept of man as his own maker “receives its 
Proversy central DOSicion only in Marxist ideology."? 

How was jt then possible for all the great artists before 
Marx to reflect one of the fundamental tenets of the 
Marxian ideology? Surely, they could hardly comprehend 
that which they apparently reflected, Lukacs appears to 
pemmoreston less TOrced CO Maintain that therartist tissa 
mirror which reflects that which he cannot rationally 
comprehend, Consequently we must distinguish between two 
Riecwies ,eviz, the Marxian tMeOry Of “man as Wel lm-asecne 


Lukacsean theory of an aesthetic reflexion of this Marxian 


As far as we know, few attempts, if any, have been 
made to compare the self-evidence of this Marxian premise 
Whehthne. Selt-evidence of the first Cartestan oremiuser 


é Cie the appendix to this dissertation, DD a5 

Lukacs himself emphasizes there that "if we would try to 
understand the men of Homer's time as contemporary men, 
then the result would be complete nonsense yet we do 
experience Homer Bs 


7 Opeecit, vol. 12, p. 855. 
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theory of man, Hitherto, we have mainly examined the 
process of artistic labour, but have neglected the 
Vakidity afuthe Lukacsean stepping stone per se, ie. 
Marx's doctrine of man as his own maker, To be sure, 

this Marxian teleology of labour has been accepted by many 
contemporaries, and certainly not by Marxists alona. 
Nonetheless, we can easily find prominent intellectuals 
who reject the Marxian theory, Does Marx's definition — 
Gapnen iréal ly shokd? Theequestions. arising from this 
disagreement among scholars can be formulated in many 
ways, ! BOR Gi nstancesedid maniaequire hiseconsciousness 
tomough, hits elabourte. Oredid he work, because it made sense 
GON yenOine could set. be that, man's consciousness and labour 
have been intimately linked together throughout his 
development? Or was this linkage the case only at the 
beginning of human development? Or could we say, that 
labour precedes consciousness, Say a Step ahead all the 
time? No doubt, all these questions about the Marxian 
concept of man cannot possibly be answered within the 
context of this enquiry. Thus we shall provisionally 
accept Lukacs's theoretical stepping stone in order to 


i 
facilitate our further investigation into Lukacs's aesthetic 


le @.. cf. Claude Levi-Strauss, Das wilde Denken; 
Suhrkamp Verlag, 1968. 
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OUT COn Cena nerests Not only “to aloom Lecorcie 
first two phases of Lukacs's teleological mode of art, 
but also and especially into its third phase, which 
denotes the artist's transforming through his work the 
meaning of a caused man into the meaning of man's cause, | 
How does Lukacs differentiate between these two different 
sorts of meaning? Sometimes it seems , e.g. after 
reading Lukacs's last chapter, as if he wishes to reserve 
terms like "to make sense" or "meaningful" for the language 
Oferart “onl y*; : However most of the time “it-"appears as Tf 
he wishes to discriminate between two different sorts of 
meaning, i.e. a significant objectivity on the one hand, 
and a humane meaning on the other. When elucidating the 
fatter te says for ans tance? that “art “bestows "an evevqted 


= The term elevated brings back to our 


So octpOns her, ” 
mind Hegel's concept of sublatton, We recall that 

Phidias's sculptures which displayed and elevated for his 
fellow Athenians the first manifestation of the might of 


theohuman’ race. “Phitdids'"s: art “satisfied -thus +a -fundanenta | 


Creemoeescood seas ties 1S = 
eect. vole 12. p21 82. 


Op. cit,, vol. 12, p. 838; italics mine. 
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human need, it revealed to the Greeks a completely meaningful 
parla. yet Lukacs hever elaborates fully the basic 
difference between such an aesthetically elevated meaning- 
fulness and the objective meaning signified by the scientist, 
Map pe ars) iaSoad Lukacs almost intended to avoid any clearly 
defined juxtaposition, Fortunately this apparent lack 
POcsenOL ereal ly. Obscure, the clarity of his. initial. juxtas 
position of two basic languages and their two respective 


SOUS On, Significance, 


It 1s precisely this distinction between two kinds 
of meaning which brings to our mind certain related 
approaches to the problem of meaning; namely the diverse 
theories of delimiting the meaning of meaning--attempts 
which were so prominent among Anglo-Saxon philosophers 
or abhishicentunyal Of -course’,. these different doctrines 
of meaning cannot readily be compared without an adequate 
exposition, Just the same, even without it we can hardly 
fail to notice that many of the above mentioned theories 
of: meaning rest upon-a similar first.distinction, i.e., 
the juxtaposition of some sort of logically adequate language 


with other forms of human language. 


However, there is an important discrepancy between 
Lukacs's dualistic differentiation and the exclusive modes 
of juxtaposition indicated above, This dichfer eycearcan 


easily be found in’ Lukacs's assertion of a fully corresponding 
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language of art, its elevated sense, Tts truth, and last 
butenot least, its ai posteriori falsifiability, In 
connexion with such an aesthetic testability we recall 
Lukacs's theory of the great masters, inee only  thestruly- 
born great artist will not fail in recognizing and realizing 
the appropriate content for an adequate aesthetic reflexion 
Ore anehasitonicalwsituation) occurrings in» objective reality. ' 
eu sean teres ti ngs that Lukacs does not hesitate to draw the 
conclusion from this position that only the members of a 
later historical period will be in a position to judge a 
WMorky off marty with d'apodictic certainty." Moreover, he 

adds that even a well-versed Marxist cannot decide the 
merits of any contemporary work of art, All that Marxism 


Sm Tavue puoasdo ,/ ise to’ qicver a ‘sont: of) long-manges fonecass 


of general tendencies in art. 


Recalling Lukacs's two fundamental human organs of 
reslection, viz. the language of art and tne “language oy 


science, we should not be too astounded to find some 


2 Cope cites vols Tle p, OLOff. The: CoOnsequcncesso such 

a theory for the artist of the Communistic countries should 
be obvious; provided of course, that Lukacs's theory will 

be accepted among the competent organs of these countries, 

It is probably also of interest tothe reader, that Robert 
Havemann's Dialeette without Dogma, represents an analogously 
significant attempt for the scientist of the same countries. 
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inconsistencies between his dualistic basic assertions on 
the one hand, and his apparent two levels of significance 
on the other hand, Lukacs himself is well aware of the | 
difficulties involved, and he points to this dilemma 
towards the end of his book, There he maintains that it 
was Marxism alone that provided an adequate base for a 
Weltanschauung which enabled man "to become the real 
subject of the whole human life--to be sure--without 
resolving the lawful determination of his existence,"! 
Lukacs's OS Ser GOs WSt nO, vany,on 1 ng new, His notion corresponds 
with the traditional Marxian formulation: - "What happens 

is not merely that the worker brings about a change of form 

in natural objects; .at the siame time, in. the nature that 

exists anise from himself, he realizes his own purposes, 

the purpose which gives the law to his activities, whe 

purpose to which he has to subordinate his own will"? 
That is to say, a man who recognizes the laws and determinacy 
Of ahs «existence is free oto accept rand .to, use other, very 
existence--note, Lukacs indicates clearly that art cannot 


possibly overcome this state of affairs.>. 


1 gn. cit., vol. 12, 856; italics mine. 


e Kar] Marx, Capital, vol. ls Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
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On the one hand, Lukacs seems to say that the language 
of art cannot signify any meaning outside of the aesthetic 
sphere, This point may also be easily deduced from many 
Chemis anguments For instance, Tet us look once none at 


the artist's unique way of selecting the content, appropriate 


Se tn le HD) Ss SE Se Sr ie A Se SN SR a gs ae, 


for expressing man's object in view, i.e. man's own. 
justification as his own maker, Remo inact mouthpiece 
of objective necessity--a telephone connecting to Marx's 
Classi ess SOctety--thne language of art “orcainares, only or 
the purpose of rendering clearly concetvable, the sense and 
meantng of the very untqueness of vale Evoking the 

human necessity for turning the world into a completely 
meaning uleplace,, the artist's language remains ween77n 

the realm of objective necessity. In other words, Lukacs 
PeLeouodtcals-aspect Of art is “based upon Nis assertion 

One therdrtist S prognostic behavtour, Ine artist wilt 
reflect that.which he must reflect. On the other hand, 
Lukacs seems: to Say that art constituveswa necessary human 
organ for transforming the significance of objective necessity 
into an elevated Significance of human freedom, That is 

to say, man cannot disregard the aesthetic link between 


himself and his ends without severe consequences, Society 


Yop. cit., vol. 12, p. 182; italics mine, 
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must not, so to speak, sever the connexions established 
through its mouthpiece which, Signifying a free man, 

gives meaning to its life, Indeed, Lukacs seems to 

think that the determinacy of the socio-economic basic 
process is not enough to ensure man's human progres; 
andsthat. only a specific linkage in the superstructure, 

via the teleological mediation of art, will throw the 
Switch towards man's true development, ! Now one asks, 

ise it possible. Tor Lukacs ROsdccept, Cierdoet rri.e0 nemo es 
socio-economic determination (which puts art in the 
Superstructure of society) and still maintain the elementary 
nonece* mans “tvefetes Bedurfnis nach Kune! [deepest 
eed 0% art] ?¢ It appears that Lukacs's essentially 
needed organ of art should be placed into the Marxian 
category of the socio-economic base, Besides, Marx's 
distinction between superstructure and socio-economic base 
seems to become insignificant whether we put Lukacs's 
concept Of ewart into 1t or not. (Wat Ws VO say. fe Wess clude 
the arts in the socio-economic base, then such a base would 
cease to be only socio-economic (in the Marxian sense); 
and, if we leave the arts in the superstructure, then such 


a superstructure would cease to be only the function of the 
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socio-economic base (in the Marxist sense); to wit, such 

a superstructure (in the Lukacsean sense) fulfills an 
essenttal human eee. Nevertheless, this would be true 
Only Tt Lukacs wene Ttovsay that art was not-only 
eccenciat Tor man's psychic needs, but that art also 
played a necessary role in changing the socio-economic 
Senuevlnest rom one formito the others viz. thateare bas a 
function independent of the socio-economic mode of 
production. Lukacs does never assert such a view, yet 
this fact alone does not necessarily resolve the question 
which we have posed above, Of course such an investigation 
imeon the problematic interrelation. of the Marxian concepts 
of superstructure and socio-economic base cannot possibly 


be investigated within the limited topic of this paper, | 


Such a study would probably also include a comparison 
of the early and late works of Karl Marx, 
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(c) THE ONTOLOGICAL ASPECT OF LUKAC'S Ae Site LCs SP Hike 


In this chapter we are concerned with Lukacs's 
concept of aesthetic reflection, but unlike our procedure 
in the previous chapter (b), we are now approaching it 
from its opposite mode, ile... the reflection of man’s 
Subjective situation. We recall that the teleological 
mode of a work reflects man's objective situation through 
Eierartist's iteleologica!l behaviour, Ene sarnitdists.s 
subjective effort transforms the meaning of "a caused 
man" into the elevated, but restricted meaning of man's 
cause and purpose, | But what, and how does the ontological 
G@ipectson ant jretlect?’” Could it be tnat the ontological. 


mode complements the teleological process? 


Apparently referring to both modes of his theory 
of aesthetic reflection, Lukacs defines the artistic 
actiyity aS,.a.<"materialization of .a' higher, more spiritual 
and conscious level of labour" in which (i) the object- 
transforming labour ties inseparably withenei 7) jogidastening 
to the secrets of the given matter,"* We know already the 
teleological mode of the artistic work, that is how the 
artist chooses and transforms the aesthetic content; but 
we do not yet understand the ontological mode of his work, 
that is his comprehension of reality, his listening to and 


understanding ofthis content, 
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Lukacs's employment of the term Listening [ Brlauschen| 
sounds no less unique in the original than does its 

literal translation rendered here, However it seems worth- 
while to indicate that Lukacs is nol the wirst to edeserive 
ENemspecifically artistic. attention in auditory terms. 
Nietzsche had previously employed a similar metaphor for 


Hismrather different description of artistic attention, 


and we note also Heidegger's use of the same term, | 


Lukacs is apparently not aware of this similarity, though 

he does point to Goethe who, confronted by the same 
phenomenon (although he does not use the auditory metaphor), 
expressed sometimes a similar attitude of wonder and 
astonishment.< Lukacs argues that this somt of genciantment—— 


he calls it the artist's spontaneous materialism 2 has 


” 7) 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Jenseits von Gut und Bose; Kroners 
Taschenbuchausgabé, vol. 76, A. Kroner Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1953% pan972,» Martin tei deqger ; .Unterwegs (surecpracher 
Verlag Gunther Neske, Pfullingen, 1959; pp. 32f. 


Sop-—city vol. ll; pp. 754, 757, 777,-780f., 790ff. © 
In one passage, Lukacs speaks..of the artist's "Platonic 
astenisiment es’ (ops.cth, f4vol. 11, p. /77); 


i] 
3 op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 702, 755. Lukacs's employment of 
the term "spontaneous materialism" for expressing the artist's 
specific attention towards his content is very odd. In 
philosophy the term "materialism" is normally used to 
express the doctrine that matter 1s the basic reality. 
Apparently, Lukacs wishes to express something else; surely 
he wishes to characterize the artist's specific attention 


t 
towards his content. Could it be that Lukacs wanted to 
express by the word "materialism" that the artist's attitude 
is always stimulated by some sensuous and thus - for a 
Marxist - material phenomena? 
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its origin in the distinctive force of sensuous immediacy, 

its faetum brutum [brutale | Gh asp Peetu ae Nevertheless, 

it would be erroneous to conclude that the artist merely 

reacts emotionally in expressing his astonishment; his 

Gesponsce is tar more complex than this. Lukacs streses 
especially the cognitive nature of the artistic experience, 

and he argues that the catalytic content appears always to 
Picecritot in oe cusuiictaTorm: Tes respective "just-so-ness,"¢ 
Nevertheless, though comprehending the distinct structure 

of a given immediacy, the artist does not, like the "SciTentist, 
analyze its "just-so-ness", Yet even SO, we must not think 
that such an unanalyzed, but adTstince immediacy provides 

the artist with a ready-made pattern for this reflection. 

such is not the case. The great masters do more than 
ferewyedccencuate’ tire dTstiltctive TeatlUres On seiediesG@omLeln.: 
ieee r i uney varelculrace a far wmore INtri cate: efleur. Om 


their content “than this.° Having these diverse phases of 


OD Cac peeVOnle aL Pe ia), 


Lukacs speaks also of the content's distinctive determitnatton, 
En cee. Olen tht, Vol. GAR pasvaeit.. 7/411 2/807 ie 
follow the translation used in Agnes Heller's essay (op. cit.) 
and render also Lukacs's odd coinage Geradesosetn with 


JUSteeO-neses . 


| . : | ame , 
: Uippetd te oevOl 0 lluopa (00s V0Ol, 129 DepeOo) s Beg Ey are 
speaks of the artistic content and its “effect of the structure" 
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the ontological mode in mind, we might say that Lukacs's 
ontological mode represents a very complex, but definite 
structure of artistic positions--an "original and unique 
unity of determinations"--which immediately, Dustysigntreca te ly 
reflects a respective "just-so-ness" of human life, | 
Lukacs's many .<accoUnts of the ontological aspect of art 
seem to be somewhat incoherent, Quite involuntarily, we 
find ourselves asking whether it could be that the author 
himself was not aware of his stylistic deficiency, Being 
peilaccter of laterary criticism, Lukacs could hardly have 
failed to notice his own way of presentation, Besides, 
many of his critical essays demonstrate clearly his ability 
to employ a coherent diction.< Could it then be that he 
was not aware of his own incoherency? Or had he any good 
reasons for his vague modus dtscendt? Perhaps he had not 
vecemaue UD Nis mind about «the precise nature of his. two 
modesmotuaestnetic reflection, Not wisn ingqetoscontradice 
himself, he may have left the passages vague on purpose, 
Thus he would be able to return to them and modify them in 
bap. cit., vol. 11, pp. 675, 68lff. 

a E.g., consider introduction to and text of Lukacs's 


Studies in European Realtsm; The Universal Library; 
Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 1964, 
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the future without being forced to contradict himself, | 
PRecDURSe OME isiiotiMdTRRi cult ‘to “find more than one 
explanation for Lukacs's evasive style. For example, he 
Simply may have wished to avoid any political pressure 


or, persiecyt ton, 


Beerda) Und Seas. iit may, we still must attempt to 
follow Agnes Heller*s suggestion and tie ap the threads 
of the Lukacsean presentation into one coherent picture ,° 
From our foregoing analysis we know that the ontological 
aspect of each work displays an intricate, but definite 
pattern OF pOSTtions which, ultimately, reflect a 
Cisimdiwe ts concent. Lukacs argues: also) tat somiyunlose 
artists will really succeed who are able to comprehend and 
posit the "respectively most important oppositions" of 
their given content,? In order to support such a cognitive 
charactertsttrc-of art , Lukacs adopss* Engels" assertion of 


allt realrmey, andi ts® consequent: state oT interconnectedness.* 


1 
This assumption is somewhat confirmed by Lukacs who admitted 
in a recent interview that all his works are more or less 
provisory in solving his ideological problems, (Cf. p. 1 
of this dissertation) 


2 Op. cit., pp. 84ff. 


; Gnigcitry i yotetliyt pps oho 

+ Eto . Lukacs refers us frequently to Engels' formulation 
Gftintepeonnectddness>,.(opltcit., vol. Tl, pp..36, S8Lft... 
OomealoG sled bee .. 2097 f., 213, 206:) 3595 363. e550 Gee 
681ff, , WOgevoruela. pp. 2, -oTt., SOFT. eo ere ee 
847f), Friedrich Engels' Dialectte of Nature; Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1994, 
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1 
Lukacs is maintaining that all aesthetic positing stems 
from, mediates, and reflects a multitude of tensions which, 
ultimately, owe their unification to one fact: the 


Moreover, the great 


interconnectedness of reality. 
antist must reflect tensions which are significant, viz. 

the tragic tensions of an historic period, Ultimately, 

the great arif'st will always reflect the intimate solidarity 

of the opposing forces in life; just the same, the great 

artist is not impartial but takes sides, perhaps unconsciously, 
with one or the other forces. This is what Lukacs calls 

the artist's elemental Aenea a Lukacs never fully explains 
why he chose the term "elemental partiality". Apparently, 

he employs the adjective "elemental" in order to indicate 
wiowecheeartist cannot shelp.but reflectsthings | the sway 


rieverediiyeare”. The eaptist seems stay bewmore or less 


Of course, here we cannot discuss the validity of 
Engels's,concept, nor can we investigate its conformity 
with Lukacs's startling concept of its aesthetically 
adequate reflection. 


2 Op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 518, 584f., S91ff., 672fF, OF 
these forces, Lukacs stresses especially, on the one hand 
the difference between the mere particularity of man's 
everyday life and. the self-consciousness of mankind, and 
on the other hand, the plurality of man's diverse arts-- 
the latter is not only a function of the diverse contents, 
but also "inseparably" one of aesthetic continuance, viz, 
of the artistic form, content and ideology (E.g., cf. op. 
oe ols 11 bn. 675. 68lr)) 
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forced to reflect his content objectively. Consequently, 
we should now expect that the artist reflects his content 
impartially, that is to say, without partiality. Why then 
does Lukacs Speak of the artist's elemental partialtty? 
Lukacs seems to hold that the objective point of view 
(namely that of impartiality) cannot be achieved by the 
artist--just as the painter of a landscape must choose a 
certain point for his easel, which will consequently force 
him to depict some things closely and precisely, and 
other things at a distance and vaguely, The artist cannot 
depict everything, but only some things and even those 
Wkuned Wire rnenit..s izes and emphasis. Franz Kafka expressed 
Aecckitvia weno nt 10 fe view very, clearly; he writes: 

MOinal yi waa ranbye tOp a, Cas e, canpaneaile ye siudger. Dat 

Deuigua Dahty.. lb Cannot JUCGeGn. Tiencew ere 

is no possibility of judgment in the world but 
only the glimmer ai a possibility."! 


So; great art tends to frighten people and leads thus to 


> 
Suelinsnur ious) (crit 1:1 Smmeas:,) Sayin thegehanges jofesadism 
and distortion of reality.< To: i1lustyate on is: po inet, 
Lukacs refers us to Goethe, though this time to a passage 


that originated from the poet's play Tarquato Tasso, which 


Quoted by Ernst Fischer, The Necesstty of Art, Penguine 
Books, Harmondsworth, 1970; p. 110. 
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Goethe himself articulated once more in a Slightly modified 


voy anh Ones of4 hiss lastyand most revealdng! lyric poems : | 


And, when man grows silent in his pain, 


AYGod gave me to. say what TI do Moe 


t 
Lukacs characterizes the ontological aspect of art 
by saying that it reflects the exact fate-atmosphere 


[etgentliche Sehieksalatmosphare] of the-reflected, content's 


: 


eaust=so=ness", Apparently he wants to say that the 


artist posits exactly certain tragical tensions of an 
historic period; thus he reflects an important incident 
Within the fate of mankind, For instance consider Homer's 
Seeneewoves then old) Priam drives up joa Achidlesein ordey “to 
receive Hector's corpse, According to Lukacs, this scene 


reflects an important; probd em ofe Priam se fate--"a, problem 


Coe Cote VO ot Ie p pe oo; Te 


: Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Trtlogte der Leidens¢haften, 
Gesamtausgabe; Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag, Munchen, 1961; 
VOlemerappe LI2htiis Mvaraquato Tassos spas im Oe WO ee 2a ie 
Goethets.italicsk.mye translations: Carolinepieneger writes 

to her husband that Goethe confided in her the true meaning 
Ofahisunl ayndepi cts yas sor sipdcepmopowzion Lodde ren creme... 
Votre hse 25/6f.).. APPYOXIMactely TOrty sveavemagwan 
finishing Tasso, Goethe uses his hero's lines once more, to link 
the first two parts of his very complex lyric poem, his 
autobiographic frtology of Passtons, It should also be 
mentioned that Goethe modifies Tasso's words how I suffer, 
McG @rae h surfer, slukacs discusses Goethe's "consistent 

and deeply meaningful modification" in a very long footnote 
Ofemore; then twenty lines.) (op. Cite vole Ti Qipp eden) 
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Roch. .". no’ man can Skipetoverm fahe and . wants to settle 


his own account with his past and himself."! 


How then does, une artist knit’ this: exact tate= 
atmosphere of a reflected object's "just-so-ness".¢ HOw 
does he posit its structure, its*fonm? So much seems 
obvious, the structure of his work must somehow resemble 
rMetewinicen it reflects, [fo wit, nis Structure must 
constitute far more than an emotional response to his 
SORventce Hin Spcenon 01S calling the artis ticraba litys tor 
positing an "ability to guide the respective emotions," we 
must guard against any psychological interpretation of 
Lukacs's ontological mode of art.° Sensu stricto, ei 
nou the artist's emotional reaction, but rather his: precise 
positing of patterns (which are capable of evoking significant 
emotions) which determines the aesthetic quality of his 
Woke i other words. ‘the artist: must posie his convent 
ime such away that it.arouses certain signigicanc «emotions, 
Positing is the artist's means of guiding the emotions of 
his catidtence® > ‘The positing ‘artis tiwi llethere fore 
rearrange the structure of his content in order to arouse 


and direct significant emotions in his audience, The 


Cf, the appendix of this thesis, p. 180 
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awers tic positingsishthus cfar more ta cognitive act, 
than an emotional reaction, Take for instance William 
‘Blake's precisely posited little poem §flidve fe Seeret 
and observe the intricate interrelations of words in it: 
Never (sie'@k ito nte hl thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind doth move 


SLRs SIV LS OLY. 


iPcotd my love. I told? my love, 
cota her, ative ny heart, 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 


Ah! she did depart! 


Soon after she. was gone from me, 

A traveller came by, 

STlenctLy s-1nvus ib Lys 

He took her with a sigh. 

Eorrinstance note. that the tarse twormlgireseconvaim 
three repetions: "never," "love" and "tell", and that 
the identical words of each pair are used in a different 
way. Obviously they express different meanings. For 
instance, the first "love" designates a person and the 
second "love" signifies the feeling of love, Blake's 
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positing indicates and reconciles their Sai Wg, carta y 
upfrerent meanings. The whole of Blake's perfect little 
poem employs not much more than a handful of basic 
Concepts, yet its, great charm is_based on Blake's 
ingenious juxtapositing of certain concepts and ideas 
which reflect a concentrated totality of tensions between 


two lovers and their spoiled Sweet secrete f love. | 


Lukacs Sites sese that! ahecartisith caiposait imag? “tis 
not only a simple and necessary result" of the artist's 
| content, iDutadefiuvess tne artist's . compos7d con ontologically, 
Listening to the sensuous immediacy of his content, the 
artist transfigures the tensions of his content into an 
internalized immediacy: the "restored immediacy" of his 
work.> Poppe sure sonly, the great. artiste wild nul vecuoceed 
Wien ised Or cranss Lguration..e..0. ..the. unequivocal =clarncy 
Of Noner.s, positions [Beetimmungen|."* Only the trans- 


lucent articulation of the great artist makes it possible 


I am indebted to Susanne K, Langer's interpretation of 
Blake's poem (Problems of Art, the Scribner Library, New 
York, 1957; pp. 56ff). It stimulated my uncerstanding in 
this poem, although S. K. nate a interpretation differs 
greatly from my imagined “Lukacsean" interpretation, 


On. cit., vol. 118. 00.4602 1 tal ics mine. 
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for an audience to go through and experience the totality 
OF essential tensions. “Thus Betug, the simple. existence 
of a respective content, gains a meaning which tt cannot 


| We might say, Homer's 


achteve Ca everyday, «ire. 
Ittad, displaying a totality of social, economic and 

Personal tensions, appeared, appears and will appear to 
be more meaningful to the innumerable audience of Homer 


than the actual tensions appeared to the Greeks who lived 


through the Trojan war. 


In order to elucidate his ontological-cognitive 
mode’ of art”, Lukacs refers his readers to Keats's famous 
Ode on-a Crecian Urn and quotes “the passage decisive for 
tna s?P aesthetic principle: "* 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

five sonu. "nor ever’ can those trees be’ bare: 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal--yet, do not grieve; 


Shescannot- fade, thotigh thou hast not thy bliss, 


For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


l op etcity, vol. 11, p. 774; ttalics mine. 


Ops -cit., vol. 11, pp. 530f. 
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Ah, happy happy bough! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And happy mehodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! More happy, happy love! 


Fowtever Wann taad isit?l }etoabe enjoy'd, 


For ever panting and for ever young; 


When old age shall this generation waste, 

liteu*shalt remain, in midst of other woe 

MiatmOurs! «cd: Triend: cto man. vOrWwnoMm chou es dy use 

Ppealcymis CrUlit. "~LPULheDeauUcy ere tnauels wala 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 
In pursuance of Keats's meaningful beauty, Lukacs adopts 
Gcetiie s concept of *the ineffable, maintaining that Goethe's 
term does not really imply the irrationality of such an 
desinmetic truth, butrather our’ thmense difficulty in 
grasping it rationally. | Thts 1S) particularily cruestoc 
PROMI ctumsdyanorainstance, the painteraof therGuean 
urn who, surely, did not comprehend the rationale of his 
positing, though positing in accordance with it (viz. "the 
identity of the beautiful and the true") ,¢ Grasping the 
intensive complexity of his content (its interconnectedness) , 


Vice. VOL. 12, pon Nfs, 140., Th4tt< 157. .chodpee 
Wetted 20tt, 4-731, 
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the great artist succeeds in positing and reflecting it 
incall-its ,concentration and totality. Only thus is 
it possible for the artist to fulfill the aesthetic completion 


Of, Anis moe 


The beautiful emerges thus as an ineffable 
Reconciliation of .the totality of all oppositions. Indeed 
any such reconcilement signifies an inexhaustible totality, 
a syntony of all “hidden laws" that would have remained 
hidden without the appearance of beauty and its subsequent 


completion through the artist,° 


Lukacs's notionsof, the artist's, spontaneous 
materialism> seems to be closely connected with his assertion 
of the artist's "fundamental aesthetic relation to reality" 
[originar asthettsche Beatehung sur Wirklichkett]*. The 
artist seems to be capable both of experiencing the intensive 
complexity of some aspect of nature (say a rose), and of 
evoking its immediacy in the “immediacy of his work" (his 


DALCLUVeC.O tT. thie rosenee Thus, any great work of art 


eS pect ii evols 11., pp..2024 155. 826, ct. neo umO net mn 
dissertation. 
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represents the artist's experience as the immediate sense 
of that which ts purely aesthetic [die Unmtttelbarkett 
des retn Asthetischen] : the identity of the beautiful 
and jhe) Gee ThatedSé 0 say, we experience in his 
picture of the rose--directly and without reflecting 


upon it--a beautiful and true phenomenon of life, 


Having approached Lukacs's ontological aspect of 
art from many directions, we have somehow penetrated to 
its core, As in our previous investigation into Lukacs's 
teleological mode of art, we are again able to discern a 
sequence of premises within the ontological mode. 
Delaneating: the, artist's ontological positing, of: his 
content; these premises read somewhat like this: 

(i) The premise of a purely aesthetic experience 
of sensuous immediacy; oe thera ists 
elementary attitude of internalizing and 
understanding ("listening to the secrets of 
given matter"): 

(ii) The premise of the dialectic nature of reality 
and ¢ts consequent interconnectedness which 
enables the artist to grasp spontaneously the 


object of Nis aesthetic vexXpemicnce 1) ccs 
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most important oppositions and tensions 
WithiWvewpaguicular historical context ewitn 


elemental partiality! 


(a"'God™ gave thewanrtist 
the power to say what man suffers): 
(iii) The premise of a specific aesthetic immediacy, 


produced in each work of art; ie. the 


artist’ s unequivocally clear positing of <a 
respective aesthetic immediacy: the intensively 
inexhaustible reconciliation of all oppositions 


("beauty is truth, truth beauty") ,° 


bukacsss -teleologicalewaspect of, art dnd sts 
teleological function as an elevator of the meaning of 
mankind returns to mind.> No doubt Lukacs's ontological 
acnece Otecc it shiaS#a uSaimi lay Lifting epriectsstnoughe this 
Cicer tS Eaneoncologtea. .UNnGLION.; 11.t. Reconciles the 
Meanindsor the respective historic. tensions of mane wich 


ine imetranLle ..dentityyor the syntony cor all oppositions, - 


: Cie tena! Gtolf wtivis ath ests... 


: Op mciteeyOl. Il. Pp. 2301. | CURA Cs. peaks sey cnet 
"nurely aesthetic experience" and of its "promise of the 
foctepanadises (vol. 12, "pp. 008f . J: 


: Gicenaoter (Di) of this thesis. 


It is precisely the characteristic of the greatest art 
to reveal and reconcile this sort of tension between unity 
and highest difference, (0p. cit., vol. 11, pp. 672ff.) 
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The positing artist appears now to us like the rare 
intuitive diagnostician who, not knowing precisely why, 
knows nevertheless what makes his patient suffer. Needless 
Pomoever-dil this demands further elaboration, for example, 
we need to compare Lukacs's ontologtcal-diagnostiec, with 
his teleologteal-prognostie mode of art, All these 
questions cannot possibly be answered at once, Instead 
we shall first attempt to give one coherent illustration 
for both of the Lukacsean modes. There seems to be a need 
Lowe particularly since Lukacs himself, whatever his 
Beosons mii gat nayverbeen. fails to give us=SuCch “anil hustrat ton. 
Showing in addition the teleological aspect of the same 
example Will also help ius to improve our delineationyos 
Pess ontological aspect, | This time we shall choose an 
example from literature which, of course, displays a 
different dialectic of determinacy and indeterminacy than 
the marble of Phidias.° A work of literature cannot 
DOSSiDly exhibit and contain the. structure oh thesvepe 
resentative arts, that is a determined wzchoue and an 
undetermined within, viz., the explicit and concrete shape 
of what it represents, and the implicit forces which it 


: S 
displays through its compository relations. The medium 
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In the next chapter (d) of this thesis we shall deal with 
Lukacs. ss limited hants. 


@ cf. p.18 of this thesis. 


: Lukacs employs sometimes also the terms explictt and 
Gece me. d., cf, vol. ll, p. 724 oF Vols. Tae) py 159. 
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of literature is obviously language and an author's 

"art of words" [Wortkunst] displays and Tene a 
different structure of determinacy and indeterminacy. 
Literature displays and uses the difference between 
Vorstellung and Begriff, between representatton and 
Boecare + Almost needless to say, it is the representation 
behind each concept which remains implicit--the concept 

is obviously explicit. We may look up a word in the 
dictionary and find other concepts which explain this 
concept; however we have to represent to ourselves 
[vorstellen | what the concept means in order to understand 
it, In other words, we must imagine the "object" which 
themconeept signee sviwe! must-~form an? image? or*its « It 
isihow the author's work which displays and reconciles the 
precise. opposition» between theyworn-out concepts of our 
everyday life and the artist's new representation (image) 
of them, Anticipating one facet of our example we can say 
that Homer's spontaneous dialectic of the explicit 
traditional epithet (stock-epithet) ana his positing of 
implicit pictures and sequences make up the texture of 
that beautiful manifestation of the Trojan War, which we 
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The 7ltad lends itself particularly well-to) our 
purpose, In fact we can find in Lukacs's extensive work 


One 


many short remarks and allusions to Homer's work, 
feegnt ron yect to our-schotce and point out that there is 

the so-called Homeric Mice ESpOe Tal hy ire sera d 

has in the past been often criticized, For instance, it 

has been argued that this poem is the product of a number 

of poets who, one after the other, patched up his predecessor's 
quilt, dropping many patches in the course of this 

procedure.“ Por ‘the most ‘part’> tiis*interpretatton nas 

been abandoned today. Besides, Lukacs does not support 

such a view; on the contrary, the Iliad represents for 

him one of the most sublime examples of human art.> Our 


Vist rati on wilt thus: ‘primaridy ‘ain to lustrete! tard 


elucidate the Lukacsean theory. 


1 
First we shall attempt to search for Lukacss 


teleological mode of art and ask ourselves whether Homer 


eh artes aie) Pak ice ion co) cel Gey = 


eran ef cop. cit. Wolo 1, .thu ll? e300 eos ont 
4977..°570, 614, 701. 724f., 743f., 802, 839; vol. 12, pp. 52, 
61, 125, 272, 310, 677, 680, 682f., 689, 691, 728, 741, 

fol =. foes S0i Oo2, «37, COO. Moreover, Scie Cie waypenrdui « 


Opes dissenrtatLon, DD b/ or. 


: Beg cf, Gilbert Murray, The Rtee of the Creek Epic: 
Oxford Paperback, Oxford University Press, London, 1970; 
or E, VY, Rieu, The Illtad, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1950. 


: ERC MIO Dy (Cl ba VOUor tc pe (Ola ee hearse. there 
is also the problem of the historic authenticity of Homer 
as a person, which is of course, a different question. 
Lukacs maintains that this latter question is a secondary 


problem, 
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really selected--"not knowingly, but very aware"--the 
appropriate content for his aye Since Homer's subject 
was traditional, the end was already known to his audience 
whens they Sat down to 1isten to it. Homer was thus at 
liberty to choose a plot from many possible combinations 
and, undoubtedly, also took advantage of it, Indeed, fe 
limited his story to a plot which covers merely seven 
weeks in a war that lasted over a period of ten years. 
Yet, Homer's freedom of selection does not really explain 
his choice. He still could have selected a more extensive 
Course. Om achions than Nerydid: his refuse toe inolude: at 
feast sthe death of| Achilles, and perhaps the spectacular 
end of Troy, is a case in point, What then made Homer 
cnoose the particular content that he did?” Could it be 
Cidteniseoerectnon ranmesencs litle e Sem thanwaproduct 
of chance? Anparently we are back at the Homeric question. 
Yet our problem can be resolved at once, provided we stop 
for a moment and consider the significance of Homer's 
chokee of nero,..viz) Wis making, the dejeated Hector. and 
not the traditional champion Achilles, the true champion 
of his work. Accepting this view will not only help us to 


explain the peculiar end of the Iliad, but will also enable 
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us to apply the whole of Lukacs's two dimensional 


micerpreta tion of, “art , 


Those intrigued by the Homeric question have 
Sometimes argued that the epic should have ended with Hector's 
tragic death; they argue that Homer's last two books 
Pitt and xxiv) produce an anticlimax, | Yet thetoppoesi te 
seems to be the case; Homer's ingenious choice of hero 
Seems tO ustity fully the spécific end of his poem, 
paver showing Hector's tragic efforts, Homer iS somehow 
Dound@to have Hector's ashes preserved accordingly: "in 
Sortepurole cloths and put in®’a golden chest" a(Book xxiv). 
A deeply humane necessity seems to demand of the poet that 
he have his hero ensheathed adequately; Homer must, so 
to speak, fulfill Hector's exemplary fate, HEC LO ras 
nomen est omen: rising to the occasion ("to the law, 
Wichewivch one enters in accord’), fe holds weet to jis 
geecinys nis lite and Tate=turns this into ausqreat 
confession to the immanent omnipotence of man, in mankind" 
(nostra causa er eee In Shorea men Canes riersutter 
defeat and istill be right.> 


Shales I remember vividly W. oy Hardy arguing in his . 
lectures that the plot of the IZiad produces an anticlimax 
and that Homer should have ended his poem with the death 


of Hector, 
Renee ero 12,0 8326 


Scr. the appendix of this dissertation, p. 177, 
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After looking through Lukacs's teleological 
telescope, we shall now return to and glance through his 
ontological lens in order to comprehend what Lukacs 
Calls the artist's "yunequivacal clarity of positions,"! 

Drawing from the vast store of Greek myths and historic 
traditions, Homer recasts the structure of his content 
PiLOna Iniraculous mirror. Of course, We CannoOtepresent 
more than a few conspicuous instances of the ineffable 
totality of oppositions that are displayed within its 
poetic texture, Perhaps few things will impress the 
reader more than Homer's presentation of the traditional 
gods, His treatment of heaven is probably one of his 
major changes of the old story of the Trojan war. Homer's 
drawing of the gods, though ostensibly humorous, has also 
oneconmorer;ect Upon nis <audi ence. Foy instance, note 
that nearly all of his Olympians enjoy watching and 
manipulating the cruel spectacle which constitutes for 
them little more than an entertainment--they have "no 
punishment to fear" (Book xxii). Surely, the Homeric gods 


compare somewhat unfavourably with their traditional image, 


; Lukacs stresses repeatedly Homer's “decisive secularity" 
and says that Homer transfers the gods onto a "secular 
Biche One Clty. vol hue pp eel he eal, L432 NOV Lee 


poe ee 600), 682s, Pea vols 868, 
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Nonetheless, we must not pass lightly over Homer's continuous 
employment of the honorific epithets that he attributes 
cOnnd Ss gods, These adjectives often sound insincere and 

seem hardly compatible with Homer's character-drawing of 

the gods. Yet Homer's stock-epithets appear to be aesthetically 
essential ,according..to,the Lukacsean theory, Thasitshta 

say, Homer was not simply negligent in retaining the stock- 
epubtetaih bis work... -knehas paesthetic awareness, he employed 
ftyfoe his ontological,,positingy»in orderpsto creflect 
accurately .one-of athe most significant tensions of his 

time, ihe that between the awakening rationalism of 

tne suweeks sor the city-state sandathenr stradruional mythology. 
Homer's representation of the gods consists thus in his 

JU tgDOS1ng O08 vis immediate and implicit presentation 
(image) of the gods and their traditional and explicit 


concepts. | 


HOnaw's posbemrg enbodi1es p'preserves: and VYeveds 
an important episode within the history of the human race, 
i fee) ie tensa on’ between the: life “ot tire: "Greeks “ast 


b) 


really was and their myth of their transcendental gods.“ 


Probably without being aware of it, Homer created thus the 


foundation for a subsequent historical process, i.e., 
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the gradual de-mythologizing of the Greek Weltanschauung. 


Beside his new and original afaccieinie ah Onur 
gods, Homer's character-drawing of the Greek and Trojan 
heroes represents the other striking example for Lukacs's 
Ontological mode of art. At first glance, OME “ESA pos TLIng 
of the human characters appears to resemble closely his | 
positing of the gods, To begin with, he juxtaposes Mis 
immediate drawing with the traditional cliches, For 
instance, take the sordid quarrel between the "noble 
Son .of Atreus ," Agamemnon, and the "excellent" Achilles 
{Book i) and compare Homer's realistic presentation of 
the sinister characters of Agamemnon and Achilles with 
the honorific epithets that he attributes to them 
Srl taneous hy.., “AS: witn the, positing of stneedqodsi. his 
presentation of his human types contradicts his employment 
Oiraene Lr cliches, However, Homer's positing of man proves 
to be far more complex than his presentation of the gods. 
That is to say, Homer is now not content with the mere 
positing between the realistic presentation of human 
characters and their traditional concepts, but introduces 
an additional differentiation wtthin the range of human 
types. Homer changes thus the characters of the traditional 
heroes, especially that of Achilles and Hector, One by 
, we are able to discern among Homer's Greeks as well as 
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among his Trojans a whole range of types of behaviour-- 
each of them representing a unique equation between the 
two antagonistic forces of man's self-interest and his 
society, | Thus we can align all the Greeks from the 
monomaniac figures of Achilles and Agamemnon to the 
Sincere characters of Patroclus and Diomedes, and likewise 
the Trojans from such dubious types as Paris and Dolon to 
the attractive characters of Polydamas and Hector, * In 
conclusion we might say, Homer's varied differentiation 

of human types creates a dense fabric of aesthetic positions, 
namely, the identity of the Homeric representation of the 
Lyvue hero and his cliche on the one hand, and the gap 
between the Homeric representation of the dubious hero 

and his cliche, Indeed, Homer's positing of the heroic 
types reveals and reflects the other great tension of his 
age. Wize the tragic tension which arose Trom thencvasn oF 


feudal prerogatives with the interest of the whole community. 


Probably for. the, first. time. in human history. 
Homer's Iliad Ponte the two emerging basic tensions 
of his time: the opposition of rationalism and myth on 
the one hand, and the tension between the individual and 


his society on the other hand. To wit, Homer reflects his 


Re Pe ema Sat Min rane Peel cei inhe 1FU tel mie! 


Lukacs maintains that Homer's astounding variety of 
characters results from the poet's skill for casting types. 
‘phous contra t2" pshecn ts, .etvolr, IMac pp, 4sber feeevore 12. 
agen tae 


2 For instance, it appears inconceivable to us that the 
Homeric Hector could have eloped with Helen had he a chance 
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fellow Greeks as they really existed, namely as all men 
must, within their unexchangeable situation; Homer is 
the mirror of an age--"a God gave him to say what man 


does suffer." 


Homer's positing, though reflecting the real 
Sumucture of Greek Life insall its peculiarity, does not 
leave any doubt about his own views, To wit, eacheok his 
many positions pronounces his point of view with elemental 
partiality. Consider his representation of Hector when 
leaving his troops in order to marshal the religious 
fervour of the Trojan elders and women: 

With this, Hector of the flashing helmet 

Weg OL GeLOWwards tae town, As we walked, 

the dark, leather ~rimp,of ais bossedush ie td 

tapped him above and below, on the ankles 

and on the back of the neck, (Book vi) 

Homen\sS picture .of Hector»striding|towands iinoyy presents 
far more than it apparently describes, The close-up of 
Hector's body striving against the unwieldy shield, creates 
an intimate, but indeterminate picture of his inexorable 
resolution to defend his right--he works like a Trojan to 
achieve his goal of freedom, No doubt Homer's rhythmic 
immage of human endeavour reveals not only the &y@, but 
also the mind of the great artist. Notwithstanding his 


successful image of Hector's determination, the poet of 
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the Iitad finds it still necessary to adorn his vivid 
image with a traditional epithet (ime CROCE ORO 1 ounc 
flashing helmet"), Hitherto, all sorts of -explanatrons 
have been given for Homer's apparent wholesale use of 
stock-epithets, but no explanation seems to satisfy us 
more than Lukacs's oueO logical tmodeof dute ittat (1s eto 
say, Lukacs's theory justifies fully the concept (the 
epithet) as an important component of all artistic 
positing. Indeed, its presence is necessary in order 
Pomconur route to, the final reconciliation, ala Seb 
aesthetical overlapping" with Homer's presentation 
(Vorstellung) .| HVS Simultaneous posi ting.or both, the 
explicit and worn-out concept and his new and implicit 
representation turns into a beautiful manifestation of an 
incensiverinrinity Which signifies the Lotalaty on «ala 
hidden laws .° Homer's representation of his hero's 
endeavours reveals thus the ineffable meaning of Hector's 
liferand death "beauty, 1s truth, trun seaity. Yas onen ss 
reconciliation attaches thus new life and meaning to the 
old epithet: it throws new light upon Hector's helmet, 
Of course, our last example represents only one eee 


within the complete reconciliation that is displayed 


Opencut  eaval tllowpea Greet po<b4°s 


Op. cit., vol, 12, pp. 154f. 
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throughout the inexhaustible whole which we call the 
Iliad, | Its ultimate syntony permeates the whole texture 
of Homer's trans figuration, Human existence gains thus 
an ineffable meaning which it cannot possibly achieve in 


life.* 


OurLexampiles represents however. alsimplificationsoft 
Lukacs's dipricultieerlection theory of art. Actuallye 
Lukacs makes it more difficult for us to separate 
Clearly his two basic modes in art, He does little to 
elucidate the connexion between the two. In fact he 
differentiates explicitly between them only once, and even 
thenein a.rather complex, pe not, wholly ambiguous way, 

We have no other.choice, but, to return.to.the.few passages 
which we have quoted above,> Loe thesepadssagase Lukacs 
depineswedch ofunws two modes in. a dualistic fashion in 


detail, he differentiates on the one hand between man's 


Cuajeerace. and (ib) soul [tanerlichkett], and on the other 


Probably nowhere does the Iliad reveal such an instance 
of attunement more readily._ than in Homer's famous scene 
of passing Helen [Book iii]. 


é On. cit., vol. rT D. 7am Needless to say that Homer's 
complete Simucture of reconciliation constitutes ai very 
complex fabric. 


bow ne Dy ; : a 
; Voewcit. . Vole tc. 0p sd. (OT Course: Lukacs emphasizes 
frequently that the language of art has a dualistic structure, 
though he seems to avoid clarifying the difference of its 
Iwo basic aspects. 
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hand between the artist's (iia) positing and (iib) 
understanding of man, The two characteristic phases of 
the teleological mode (ia and ib) consist in the artistic 
realtszatton of man's deepest forces, and the two characteristic 
phases of Lukacs's ontological mode (iia and iib) consist 
in the artistic reflection of naked noune Lukacs's phrase 
der nackte Mensch [naked man | Sounds rather vague in the 
originals: though less than me thes laterale® trans laitiion 
rendered here, Just the same, Lukacs's metaphor does 

not lend itself to any simple translation. As in the 
English (and German) idiom "naked fact", the meaning of 
Mnaked™) approximates: iin) the Lukacsean phrase the ordinary 
nedning Ot "olain,and unadorned, ", dn other words. Lukacs 
WentsetOwSaverciatethe,sontological, aspect, of “art reflects 


man.as he.really is. 


Lukacs conti nues*-thia tetheant i rsitemodesoteart, “thie 
artistic reflection offman"s deépest forces 5 finds its 
CUdminataon iy literatures, and the second mode ‘of art, 
the artistic reflection of "naked man" finds its culmination 
in the aesthetic language of the great painters and 


: e ° > 
sculptors, Nonetheless, Lukacs supplements his differentiation 
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at once, Saying that both modes ultimately belong 
together; combined they constitute the two aesthetic basic 
"tendencies which converge in an intensive way; their 
direction is determined through the consistently anthropo- 


Lukacs 


morphizing essence Of gene aes thetiedgdreglect ion a! 
is never very clear about this convergence, although this 
much is Opvious; he wishes to’ indicate that all works of 
gre contain and display in their structure the tendencies 

of both modes, This point can also be substantiated through 
Lukacs's notce OF Wits “Tor jis) two modes el nates to 


Say, he employs for both modes examples from all fields 


of art without any apparent distinction,¢ 


Lukacs attributes to the teleological mode of 
aestnetic reflection “ideologic, secularity™ and to, the 
ontological mode of aesthetic reflection “aesthetic 


a ; 5 
immanence,"° In his particular, Way. slukacsssSeens Omi ndicate 


DB CRCA da Vila faslil yDen.. oe 


: Bag! , Lukacs quotes Keats in order to substantiate certain 
aspects of the ontological mode (op. cit., vol. Il, p. 530; 
vol, 12, pp. 668). Actually we might have expected him to 
use an example from the representative arts, since the 
ontological mode culminates apparently within these arts 
Anceroveig Glin 1 ceratuner 
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with his definition two things: firstly with mode of 
"ideologic secularity" that the teleological mode of art 
reflects man's striving towards the realization of man's 
true cause, and with mode of "aesthetic immanence" that 
ene, ontorogical mode tot vavtareflects man's Wistorical 
realization his enchanting although sometimes terrible, 


eon. 


A diagram may help us to visualize the complex 


Senuc tune got alvukacs Us:ctheneefold dualism mich, ited, nut 


sel, denotes the whole of his aesthetic theory :° 


lop. cit., vol. 12, p. 742, We should also mention that 
Lukacs employs the term aesthetic immanence in an ambiguous 
way, In one passage he refers obviously to both modes of 
reflection--only one page before the above quoted page-- 
and here he refers with it only to the second, the 
ontological mode. Fortunately this inconsistency does not 
really obscure the twofold structuretoty his* theory? 


Hoy cit., vol. 12, pp../40tF. 
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MAN'S TWO ACCURATELY REFLECTING LANGUAGES 


ART SCIENCE 


(The Two Modes of the Aesthetic Reflectton) 


The Teleotlogtical Mode: | The Ontologteal Mode: 
The~artist*s Spontaneous Ter artist sS®spentaneous 
travectic refbects man's Materialism reflects.man's 
URGE Glog Ce SCCULaTT ty =" VAesSthetie Linmeanences” 
17,.€., man's "ardent desire i.e) , Man se "unconditional 
Forssurpassing reatity.™ devotion to reality.” 

kk oe 
imevi wo Phases of The Two Phases of. 
"ideologte secularity," "Aesthette Immanence," 
Ieee r Le ert iT eat7on OT Te." ther re plecrion 
eps deepest fTorces.," On 'Nakedeindn wes svilze 
viz. those of "man and the truth and beauty 
(ist ate. it of human life. 
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No doubt, both modes reflect one and the same man; 
however, there appears to be a significant difference in 
the perspective of both sides, Lukacs differentiates 
between two ways of aesthetic reflection, namely that 
which culminates in an "ideologic secularity" (what we 
call his teleological mode of art), and that which 
culminates in an "aesthetic immanence" (what we call his 
onvological. mode ‘of art). In short, the teleological 
mode contains the artistic realization of man and the 
cognitive aspect displays the artistic reflection of 
man. | Theses teleological aspect of) art ‘contains the artists 
work as his symbolic labour (in the form of his spontaneous 
dialectic) within the development of man. The ontological 
oneer Ofeavtedisplays thesartistic poste ingwuimecncs form 
of the artist's spontaneous materialism) as his reflection 
OL wmanwaseneuereal ly exists], the artists tabour changes 
the meaning of a caused man into the meaning of man's 
cause and purpose. {he artists positing reflects an 
aesthetic reconciliation of the most important oppositions 


in the context of a specific human situation, 


Summing Up, we may compare both modes once more and 
say that the teleological aspect of art contains a welding 
together of the two Marxian realms of human freedom and 


necessity; it contains an arttstte prognosts for 
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mankind, | The ontological aspect on the other hand, seems 

to display something else, namely the artist's exact 

positing of a particular man as he exists within the Opposing 
monces, OT, a his toric situation, it reveals an artistic 
diagnosts of a specific man within a specific historic 


Spatial 1.0n:. 


TO Wits "the artist realizes man's deepest forces (necessity) 
through transforming them into his own (freedom), (E.g., 

Ch. Capt tal.. V0 ke Sx}OR. yi tha tp ahecUetihnene Mancina Mapas 
that "the realm of freedom actually begins only where 

labour which is determined by necessity and mundane 
considerations ceases; . .." Note that Lukacs calls the 
teleological mode of art its side of tdeologie secularrty,) 
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(d) LUKACS'S CATEGORY OF AESTHETIC INTUITION 


Our preceding investigation into the teleological 
(chapter b) and ontological (chapter c) modes of his 
aesthetic sphere revealed clearly Lukacs's paradoxical 
HOT On Of aes LNECLCY CONS eI OUSNESS* "a “netaconselous 


lL ThtsWreanenoranine 


awareness of the highest degree," 
EioracrenizZed bOLn. “tinerarcls t's \Cholcesoreconeent 
(essential to the teleological mode of art) as well as 
his "listening" to the sensuous immediacy of this 
content (essential to the ontological mode of art.) In 
other words, this consciousness.is not only Symptomatic 
of the artist's teleological-behaviouristic choice of 
WisesubJect Matter but also for his ontological-cognictive 
positing of it. Nevertheless swe’ must not thinksenat 
both modes of Lukacs's aesthetic reflection are characterized 
by one and the same consciousness, That is to say, Lukacs 
differentiates actually between two sorts of artistic 
consciousness, 

pamsit, we tellswUs that tne artistic labour represents 
"an ‘unintended! result" of the artist's consciously 


expressed intentions, and as such, a "general phenomenon 
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Op arcs Ye creativity,"! Referningsto tis friend, 
Geo Popper's .interpretation of Brueghel's paintings, 
Lukacs employs Popper's description as an example of his 
concept of compositional discrepancy between the artist's 
intention and his achievement, Lukacs argues that 
Brueghel consciously never intended to create the 
Particulany quality,ofshis,nictures...To wit, Brueghel’s 
Characteristic quality consists. (for Lukacs and Popper) 
in a "unique unity and unresolvable contradiction": the 
Contradi Crorypund tyrof 
(i) the explicit content of Brueghel's pictures, 
viz, "the joyful motely and casually accidental 
of the most immediate reality of appearances," 
and 
(ii) their tmplictt significance, VIZ oe ce. turnin g— 
into-the surface of the: depicted, obgects? 
most essential forces and relations," 
Though obviously producing it, Brueghel never intended to 
posit. the ebove unity. .Consciously ~herwds* "merely devoting 


himself" to the diverse objects that presented themselves 
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We can find in Lukacs's Cari ver works =— ef o7 
imsctence in one -of his critical studies of European 
Pheeracure == passages which anticipate clearly his complex 
muveory of “the arLis tic consciousness, Lukacs writes there 
about Balzac: | 

Balzac himself considered his novel The Peasants 

Lonbe hHisymost ®mportant work - Balzac "says Of 

ig: em! WAS Waitiheight fears UIM14Td asi detae@nundred 


timessand then: took to hand again®* this most 


important book I want to write $1o Be 


Tels for all his painstaking preparation and 
Ga we ii planning, what Balzac really did in this 
novel was the exact opposite of what he set out to 
do: what he depicted was not the tragedy of the 
aristocratic estate but of the peasant smal poldimgs 
lt-as precisely this descrepancy pDetween, intention 
and performance, between Balzac the political 
thinker and-Balzac ‘the author of fa Comedie Humaine 


that. constiutuces Balzac'S Nistor calmqreauiess- 


Lukacs wrote .this passage. .tititeen gears berage the 
appearance of his theoretical magnum opus wat. <b .Gon tats 


already the germ of his complex theory of artistic 


nosh oP Radeeio en eter Bice ces oe) el yey! ed 


Georg ieee Studtes im European Realism, Grosset and 
Dunlap, New York, 164, p. 21. 
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consciousness which he later develops in his Etgenart 

des Asthetischen, Note Lukacs STYESSeS ‘On the one hand 

the great discrepancy between Balzac's conscious intentions 
and his work and on the other hand, Balzac Ss TOng=soe Ll! 


Of conscious preoccupation with the content of his work. 


Lukacs's PCCOUTLE JO hybne. ay tsi “Se Silat elof mauiG 
Stresses not only the discrepancy between the artist's 
aianeness and his work, Dut also the antist's..exact arenes: 
of his work's content: an aesthetic consciousness sut 
Generis. 10 Support this. latter assertion, Lukacs quotes 
from a letter written by van Gogh, This letter contains 
wan Gogh \s.-own, account of one of his recently. executed 
paintings, especially his precise description of the 
Objects ne, depicted. viz..w3their Siapes,icos Olimenuances . 
and the emotions which they evoke, |. Lukacs points out 
that. this letter indicates van Gogh's uniquely artistic 
awareness of a multiplicity of interrelations arising from 
tie content of his picture, Lukacs concludes that all 
artistic positing 15. character’ zed) bys sucnsanglndags lang 
exact consciousness. "about, all sideseof the content, "* That 
is to say, a1! great art.is characterized by such an 


aesthetic exactitude; for instance, "a g9od sonnet jis as 


. . , : 
; Gpticite! you, 12. pyeio37 a lukacs refers here directly 
to the artistic consciousness of positing, and particularly 
to the "most concrete nuances of colouring." 
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exact.as a/mathematical derivation -- and just as 


consciously developed,"| 


The epparent clash between these two assertions 
(viz, that of the discrepancy between the artist's intention 
and achievement on the one hand and that of an originally 
artistic exactitude on the other hand) is however resolved 
in what Lukacs calls. his "new doctrine of the genius ,"* 
By this doctrine Lukacs suggests: that the contradictory, 
Sodve.or tne artistic consciousness characterizes. a 
ne.cessary condition of the creative mind,> Tes Set See nie 
case Since the artistic consciousness reflects far more 
than a subjective process, For each aesthetically 
Significant discovery, made by the fully devoted artist, 
there exists "simultaneously an inseparable something, 


newly discovered," which stems from the objective reality 


2 DoiecitradVod tall pppoe d 9 2eh 828.4) Wen Daw egal readyare Fearne 
in the previous two chapters to Lukacs's"truly-born great 
artist! (vaizeidMn Connexionawith Lukiacs 6, doctrine Of.an 
adequately reflecting language of art). 


, ie . 
3 Op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 667f., 676f.; here, Lukacs even 
maintains that such a contradictory consciousness represents 
only a specific instance of all human “dialectic of 
intention and achievement," 
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This discovery, af course, TS, Something of 


reser. 
the artist's own objective environment, Each great work 
Ordre manifests thus an intimate relation between the 
artist and the content of his work, Lukacs SUC aS h uitc 
content's "appeal to the deeper and more comprehensive 
personality" of the artist.< Being arrested by the appeal 
of a ecesoentss the artist experiences above all a 
conglict and contradiction within the "just-so-ness" of 
his content, However the artist encounters also another 


eonmrlrcue sthis Latter cantlict arises between the artisct:s 


contradictory content and his homogeneous medium. 


Ltsseems notevery di threults Lo use to imagiiega 
Simple example. Consider for instance the “contradiction"™ 
between the appearance of a disk (sideways), say a puck, 
and its obvious round form. A painter who chooses to 
paint this puck will experience two sorts of "contradic- 
Erie First ere will encounter thes "conlradictlonwave ween 
the different appearances of the puck and then in addition 
the "contradiction" between the real three-dimensional thing 
and his two-dimensional canvass, That is to say, the 
artist encounters not only the problem of depicting the 


"contradictory" aspects of his content, but also the difficult 
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task of transforming these aspects within the restricted 


pessibaditiescofwhts medium, 


Summarizing Lukacs's CheOVy Of areTseic awareness, 
hemcanesay tnal the contradictory consciousness ,of the 
Boiccteancist rerlects a complex chain of contlirets wilenin 
the artist's aesthetic experience as well as between 
sucnhrean experience and his efforts of positing his 
experience, | Just the same, we must not conclude that such 
Tieametsclc "“di@lectic Of intention and achievement will 
Mecult 11 a, Concingent. product: Lukacs seems to hold the 


Opposite to be true ,* 


To exemplify his whole conception of aesthetic 
! 
intuition, Lukacs gives us two examples .° UT Sestars texan d 
Somewhat extensive example, Brueghel's paintings, we have 


i 
already outlined, These pictures reveal for Lukacs a unique 


| Fba a. Lukacs 7S Site that, tite: artaseec consciousness 
is merely a specific instance of all human "dialectic of 
intention and achievement," 


; fei: Lukacs's second example is Rembrandt whose art 

displays another unification of the immediately appearing 
reality, though this is a "psychic-moral stuff", i.e. “an 
endless chain of the deepest and most horrible tragedies," 
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unity which represents the most significant conflicts 
that took place within Brueghel's life-time. Brueghel 
himself intended to grasp objective reality a5 such, 


Le stiriavety 


but what he really reflected was something else, 
really knowing what he did, Brueghel posited an exemplaric 
reflection of the "deepest ideological expression | 
the paradigm of fa) man-related, yet objectively founded 
unity of the world, "< Brueghel's not intended paradigm 
crepiaystne..contradictory unity" of: 
i aa man-velated, intended, and expltett component 
which resulted from Brueghel's vivid attention 
eOmunendetini be immediacy of <a} ly the wdiverse 
‘kinds of particular substances *honinis content. 
Viz the “joviul motley and tie s¢asuar 

accidental of the most immediate reality," and 

(ii) an objectively founded, unintaded, and tmpltett 

component which Brueghel achieved without 
knowing it, viz. an indefinite "turning-into-the- 
surface of the depicted objects" most’ essential 
forces and relations": “a uniquely united 

| Urstoff [principle element |" which displays the 


Op. cit., Vou late De 676, 
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“co-operation of solid substantiality and air," ! 


Having limited the intended-explicit and the un- 
intended-implicit component of a work to the mind of the 
Brus t., Lukacs comes to an "unavoidable conclusion", 
namely " that the foundation of the artist's objective 


ei ic 


work problem is in human substantiality," 
to say, Lukacs anvgques. Unat it 1s possible, and characteristic 
for "the deeper and more comprehensive personality" of the 
moreat artist. to grasp and posit the historically-objective 
tensions of his time, which the artist himself cannot 


hutLy understand, °® That is to say, Brueghel was hardly 


aware of the objective structure which he created, 


And yet, it was Brueghel himself who grasped and 
posited it. How could he do this? And how does Lukacs 
account for Brueghel's hidden comprehension? Lukacs's 
answer to all this is very complex. One might say that 
his Dte Etgenart des Asthetischen constitutes a great 
attempt to demonstrate this point; at least his choice of 
motto for his opus does support such an interpretation: 


Ste wissen es nicht, aber sie tun es -- They do not know 


are | : 
: Op. cit., vgl. 11, 790; rendering Lukacs's term 
Substantialitat with substantialtty appears to me more 
adequate than, the translation "substantialness" as 
employed in Agnes Hobharisecssay: (Op. cit... op, 87): 


Gy, eit, vol. 11, ppc legzrey .676Ft 
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Dee eueycnrey «do it, In a tater dialogue about the 
meaning of his Die Eigenart des Asthetischen, Lukacs 
Suggests that this book should perhaps have another title; 
more precisely, VOne Siroured: call: Pt4 Pie Posttton of the 
Aesthette Prinetple wtthin the Frame of Man's Intellectual 


Z 


BeeIuUCtTes,. 


Lukacs ASSePLS a Specific principle of aesthetic 
cognition, a hidden rational process, insisting that such 
asprocess characterizes jtne paradoxical state of 
consciousness of all great artists.> He AR GUGS wb Natam elit S 
process represents merely “a qualitative culmination of a 


4 ALdcaeStne tire in tiultceron is 


5 


general probelm of life." 
thus interpreted as a specific sort of cognition. 
Consequently, Lukacs ass erus aa specific category of 
inherency with the dialectic of the phenomena, "© Much 

of that which now follows will be devoted to the discussion 


Gio tnis specitic Kind of aesthetic concentualizactione 


(omecitGeervol:. | lis preelds. Vor. Ble Aino ce my esl trans Lathan 
Lukacs adopts this motto from Marx, but does not mention 
Lhe Sou cel. 


¢ Cf, the appendix of this dissertation, p. 162. 
SCOpreci cy pvol., 11. p.2790. 
4 
Ibid, 
; EG. cf, op. Cites, vol, Ze op0. 408, 


nec vol. 11... (o¥e Cf. alsovpp.97340n, 7a8er. 
Foie 8814. vol. 12. pp. S27 tf. 
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Boo eco Certain aspects of reality “inhere”™ in the artist's 
"substantiality"? How do these aspects get into his mind 


and body without the artist's knowing them? 


In order to substantiate the existence of his 
Pocalecicucategory@ or inherency, Lukacs introduces many 
arguments, We have already alluded to Lukacs conviction 
that the Pavlovian studies support such an assertion, | 
Furthermore, Lukacs thinks that all forms of human intuition ee 
aesthetic intuition is only one of them -- are nothing 
else but a suddenly growing awareness of a cognitive process 
whieh has been going on wtthout een as Lukacs 
indicates various examples from human and animal life in 
CRUG ecOssuopOrt tins /Lheonyos “hom uns tance. sconsider 
fanesmapiti ty to grasipi.d certain situation. nis Knowledge 
Ofeman, His art.of diagnosis (medical and other); nis 
SenSew Ol 1bO0Ver tact, silence «sand last DUG not leas te 
his understanding of the language of art.> We must however 
admit that Lukacs himself avoids using the term "intuition" 
to characterize his conception of aesthetic cognition; 


he prefers to speak of the "convergency of inherency with 


Be th. Soler on ee ee cee re ee mie eet 


Ufa ppmca too wehis thesis, 


: Op. cit., vol, j2fspp 2.45". Especially consider footnote! 
ci ean tome 


UD"; cit., VOlw dlecienuer. <4 vol ee chapter xi. 
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ier Grarectrc OF the phenomena, "| Lukacs probably shuns 

the term "intuition" in order to avoid being misinterpreted, 
He seems to feel that someone might think that his aesthetic 
language reflects, say some theory of innate ideas, or 
SomemeoOLeric TOrmM Of a prior knowledge. And Lukacs 
obviously wishes to say something quite different, namely 


that the language of art reflects reality, 


Here we encounter again the whole range of problems 
connected with human language. What is language? And is 
digesdsOnd language: OF course, many philosophers wi UI 
Cetiyeenoteart) 1s ai language. Arter the metnod of Ge E. Moore 
tneyewiliemost likely greet Lukacs's assertion with the 


2 This and estiiisvan 


Poadttaonal gasp. of Tncredul 1 ty ™, 
attitudes help however very little the understanding of 
art. One does not have to agree with Lukacs's VeOnMuencun 
Of artrstic language In order to realize that av beast some 
artists claim to say something and at least some people 


claim to understand what the artist has to say. It seems 


to us, whatever the artist has to say, it must be something 


Roemcicemavol.: ble Danio: 


; ae ihe Oey Veta ane Memoirs, Rupert Hart-Davis, London, 
1949; My early Beliefs; p. 86. 
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which other people understand--which makes sense to other 
people. Of course, we know also about the frustrated 
artist who felt misunderstood and we know about audiences 
who could not, or would not, understand a certain artist, 
Orgaecertain work of art,,-Yet the. veny éxistence.of this 
problem of misunderstanding seems to support the 
definition of art as a human language, Of scourse, there 
arises also the problem of agreement about that which the 
artist has to say; surely people often disagree among 
tnemsel yas about, the meaning .of .a, specific work off ant: 
yetseven Unis ebjection does not really hold water, since 
those who understand the language of art, tend to agree 
among themselves that, say Shakespeare has something worth- 
while to say in his plays, Besides, theeevarisess also 

tne orob hem, of ung versal ity aucome people sseem to be 
inclined to think that if art were really a language then 
all people,at least all of our contemporaries, should 
understand what san. artist,hasto.say. And this is not 

the case today. Again it would not be very difficuit to 
find a rational answer to this objection, however we shall 


‘ 
return to Lukacs and his own argument, 


: ° 
To prove his point Lukacs does not even hesitate 


to abandon the discursive method of traditional philosophy 
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and adopts a rather unusual way of quoting literature, 
This novel method can hardly be ignored, Since 1v Oceupies 
too prominent a place within his argumentation, Our 
Weeavior a better insight into the Lukacs's thought demands 
emotoclssion or his unorthodox argument, | For instance, 
after having claimed that the objective components of a 
work ofeart have their origin in’the artist's personality, 
Lukacs refers us at once to Goethe's poem Ultimatum, 
Maintaining that this poem "indicates strikingly pa) . the 
Ger.trei rot pire aprob hem," Lukacs GuoOvesS teen rst tor Goethe's 
three stanzas :° 

Wis thot the Vast trie ode Si tsiayi: 

Nature has neither core nor shell; 

Yous Sthestisyourrounmsse he eth us: Snes: 

Are you a shell or are you the core? 
To elucidate the meaning of the poem Lukacs adds two 
additonal wines from the third and Wastes. tanza.: 

Iss not. the .care of nature 


En tthe heart of men? 


: Op. Ge. vol.. Ui, pe .7aee my translation, Also cf. J. W. 
Goethe, Gesamtausgabe, op. cit., VOlmo ieee: 
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Simply accepting "Goethe's ingenious hint," Lukacs adopts 
the poet's metaphorical picture of man for his category of 
inherency, | Ts One iene words , he takes the Goethean concept 
of human substantiality and incorporates it into his 


theory of aesthetic reflection. 


We must interrupt for a time our investigation 
into the Lukacsean Category of inherency and divert our 
attention towards the Lukacsean memirod=O fei nCcoOrpord cing 
literature into his philosophical argument. Of course, 
literary passages have served as illustrations in 
aesthetical writing before, though Lukacs does not often 
avotesafter=this’ fashion. “Astounding as’ 7t appears to us; 
he seems to regard certain works of literature as some sort 
Of eCOgnitive*source: Tor instence,*his/ employment or 


} Z 
ecertain@stanzas+-and?’ lines from’ Goethe's *poetry® 


PUELOernore,, Lukacs does not confine himself to 
Goethe's poetry alone, but enlists also the occasional 
Support Of poets like Keats, Brecht, George, Rilke wand 
Holderlin,> Anybody acquainted with contemporary thought 


may find it reminiscent of Heidegger's method of "listening 
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to decisive articulation(s) of human existence."| 


Indeed, both philosophers employ sometimes the same 
"ontological mouthpiece" eit the same poet). For 
instance, Heidegger engages also Holderlin, George, 


6 Just the same , both *phid osophners rdf fer 


Rilke and Goethe, 
considerably in their application of this method as well 
acy iwc Test ovitis) ator jus tishy tthe's method, Here we 
Shall abstain from any further comparison, though we 
Gucnt to ;indicate that it will prove difficult wor ithe 
reader to discover in Lukacs's many-facetted work any 
conclusive argument for his quasi-ontological method; 
however we do find the casual remark, though this will 
wavdivesuarice, (ake Wis, assertion, that @G0elnesas whe 
solesgreat exception within. theshistorysof aesimerics® 
who understood the central problem of categories in 
aesthetics.° Goethe may well have fully apprehended the 
aesthetic problem of inherency, but we are still entitled 
to question Lukacs's employment of poetry for his 
discursive argument. How does Lukacs account for his 
hermeneutic method? Is there any room left for it in his 


' 
doctrine? Is it really possible for Lukacs to’ cite 


Martin Heidegger, Binfuhvung in dite Metaphystk; Max _ 
Niemeyer Verlag, Tubingen, 1958; pp. 112ff; my translation, 


” : 
: Martin Heidegger, Brlauterungen au Holderlins Dichtung; 
Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main, 195l: Bolzwege: 
Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main, 1997, 


3 gp. cit., fol, 12, p. 266 
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aesthetic language in support of his discursive argument? 
Lukacs discriminates between scientific and aesthetic 
language; surely aesthetic language can hardly substitute 
for rational language in defining aesthetic language-- 
even if the aesthetic language, say a poem, were to posit 
its own cognitive adequacy. Surely such a method seems 


EO nvolve tiherTallacyof petitt oj primetpt4t 


Behind Lukacs's questionable method looms another 
SceuOUSaprovlenm, 1.e has haphazard Way of "citing simadle 
lines, or linking short passages from different poems; 
Somecimes ne even fails to account for nis source, | Take 
Goethe's "law to which ‘one enters tn accord, "° Lukacs 
doOesmmeiiner quote 1tS*.context, nor its trtle™ nor does 
he hint fies we could possibly find it.? Surely 27s 
Way 07 scuOtIng mUuSt invite criticism andasurely,, Lukacs 
must have been aware of the fact that particularly 
Goethe's immense production has been misused many times 
in a similar casual way, misrepresenting Goethe for all 
sorts of purposes, Here, we do not question Lukacs's 


intellectual integrity, but we cannot without reservation, 


accept his method of quoting, 


Monet. @ io) chvole 11, pp. 16G. 702794. 0l mmaae 


é THiS nes 1S. pi o30. 


: Viz.: Goethe, Gesamtausgabe, op. cit., vol. 2., 
Poems, God and the World, 
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Returning to our investigation into the Lukacsean 
category of inherency, we recall once more Goethe's 
concluding passage which (to Lukacs) indica tes -sitriking ly 
mre centre of the problem of inherency:! 

is not the Gore of nature 

In the h@est- tof man? 

As we have hinted before, Lukacs quotes additional passages 
iwom Goethe in order to prove his point, However, all of 
them express one and the same idea, namely man's complex, 
but intimate interrelation with his world,< Lukacs 

himself summarizes his diverse quotations of Goethe, saying 
tWatethis poet equates [stmuttan setzen| "the core-existence 
of [certain] men with [man's] defetishizing eye for the 
world, [and] the shell-existence [of others] with [their] 
submission to the fetishizing prejudices [of the environment|", 
WiseuviTerenttationacons ti tutes for Lukacs "the centre of 
the whole complex of [aesthetic] problems ."> Adapting the 
Goethean picture of human substantiality to his own assertion 
Cieanmaecchet iC icateig ory. .0t inherency, Lukacs maintains 

that only such an ethical substantiality makes the artist 


"worthy and therefore able to reflect the world adequately."" 
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Goethe's differentiation between a human core-existence 
and a shell-existence becomes thus an important criterion 
for Lukacs's doctrine of the great artist, However, 

if we read Goethe's little poem Ultimatum carefully then 
We realize at once that Goethe's UZtimatum could hardly 
be meant to address the relatively Stall Group Of “aeeLses 
alone; surely it is directed towards every reader, be he 
artist or not. Besides, Goethe would have indicated with 
his title that his Ultimatum is addressed to the artist 
only; he might have called his poem Ultimatum to the 
APLESt, OV something simttar to this. -Surely. Goetners 
differentiation between man's core and shell seems to 
contrast man's fundamental attitude towards life with man's 
ostensible behaviour, i.e, man's moral determination with 
man's overt conduct. Rather abruptly, we find ourselves 
confronted with Lukacs's concept of ethical substance 
Which eseens to contribute decisively _to the artistic 
personality. Before investigating any further into the 
nature of this apparently ethical prerequisite for the 


i 
great artist, we should try to follow Lukacs's argument. 


: t 
"Speaking ethically,” Lukacs argues that the 
artistic “elevation (to the great master) is the way which 


proceeas from talent to genius." In his peculiar language, 
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Lukacs SCEMSELOn Save Chat al l.greats artis tamust acquire, 
Orapossess s. ther propersethical.substanitaality, (a." core. 
existence") in order to be able to create a great work of 
art. | Being an ethically amalgamated looking glass which 
reflects his, and our world, the great artist does more 
than hold up a mrror: Lukacs quotes Heine who considered 
Goethe to be such a-looking glass, viz. a worthy and 
therefore fit fwirdtg und darum fahig) minror of the world,? 
Inesnori, the artist *scethical attitude towands hiseworld 
DeCOMesS a Cconditi1o sine qua non for hiS aesthetic achievement. 
Lukacs BevermwUGl spcus. why Clits i Sietne Case. News piv ace. ds 
us that it is, However, we should beware of any narrow 
interpretation of Lukacs's GSSerLl ons mGeiba inl wane does 
MOotesay that the qreat artist could never pe. say sa vcrcloyal 
Prvend <a nas ty master, Or a) tinier, sltsseems Lukacs wishes 
to differentiate between the artist's ethical attitude 
towards certain aspects of his many-facetted life and his 
unreserved good will towaras the whole content of nis 
profession, For instance, it is a well known fact that 


Beethoven "mistreated" his servants precisely because ne 
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was "too much" concerned about music and "not enough" 


about the well-deserved night-rest of his maid-servants. 


Unfortunately, Lukacs never fully elaborates on 
the precise relation between ethics and aesthetics, though 
he does occasionally refer to the field of ethics, | According 
to Lukacs, the social but individual man Pye in the 
moral act the barrier (the difference) between his own 
existence (his soul) and his specific situation (his 
fate) in persona, That is to say, the moral core of his 
Charvadeter results from ‘the nature of his intentions and 
achievements, as well as from his way of reconciling the 
inevitable difference between his intentions and actual 
achievements, If we compare the medium of the moral act 
with the artistic media, then we realize at once their 
great. difference, The medium of the artist, say the 
marble of Phidias, is always some objective "material" 
which, for the sake of an audtence, displays the precise 
language of the difference and unity of its explicit- 
implicit significance, The medium of man's meral behaviour 
however, is always an individual, (though socially influenced) 


man; his particular life and relatively hidden situation 


aopcaet. wots (le pr vest. # vol. 12, 0p. *234tts, Aa7ene 
835ff,, 846-856. 
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could hardly become the subject matter for human language. 
In fact, we are somewhat inclined to distrust somebody 
who performs a moral act ostentatiously, Yet it is 
interesting to note that Lukacs is prepared to maintain 
that even "human life achieves sometimes , in certain 
historical moments such an importance that it becomes 


t 
Lukacs, reterseus tne Ghas 


Stiminkey. wo 2 work iof. art." 
Connect Lon sto, theives. .of Sacnates. and Jesus. 7 Quite 
literally, Lukacs speaks, of, "ethics turned into flesh and 
blood. "> However Lukacs also finds it necessary to 

remark that only his projected work on ethics will provide 


his final views on this topic. * Hence he speaks only 


vaguely about what he calls ethical substance, 


Bewakh this as'si.tondys tour tivesttiigati on simto 
tne “ebhtcal prerequisite ‘for "his desthetrercalegory tot 
inherency hardly yielded any new evidence for the existence 


GCirmewrs category.” Finally, we should also mention that 


Chace appendix of this thesis. op skein. 
eibid. 
3 | 9] 
pectic’ VOlree Wisp el. 
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: Within the framework of this chapter, we cannot pursue 
any further investigation into the ethical linkage of all 


aesthetic language. 
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Lukacs argues also in a more traditional way (than we 

have dealt with above), for his category of aesthetic 
intuition, Referring to Aristotle and Kant, Lukacs Simply 
denotes inherency as being the "category of forming. oe 

at oi Sa C0 say, Lukacs simply declares that this category 

Peno tess ther concepculal grasping oT Yeality’--10 expresses 

SO enougat BERS positing Of bireorehatvoneo: inde 
endency within higher forms of interconnections," NEA: 

[i] "the dialectic of the relative absorption" of independency 
Within the higher forms of interconnections, and [ii] ithe 
relative preservation" of these higher forms of inter- 
connections within independency .° Whatever the full 

mednang, of, this assertoric definition may be, To COnct dil milny, 
refers to reality as the content of tnherency. Pha tors 

to say, the category of inherency must refer to something, 

i.e. something that inheres. An investigation into the 
Lukacsean conception of the content of “artistic sub- 


1 
stantiality", may help us to elucidate Lukacs's aesthetic 


category of, innerency. 


; Ibid., italics mine. Lukacs's sentence constitutes a long 
and difficult passage; its apparently vague meaning cannot 

be understood easily: "Wir haben gesehen, dass diese Kategorie 
im begrifflichen Erfassen der Wirklichkeit die Bestimmung des 
Verhaltnisses von Selbstandigkeit innerhalb hdher gearteter 
Zusammenhange, die Dialektik des relativen Aufgehens in diese, 
die relative Aufbewahrung in jener gedanklich zum Ausdruck 
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(e) LUKACS'S CATEGORY OF AESTHETIC APPEARANCES 


One of Lukacs's great difficulties consists in 
demonstrating satisfactorily to his readers that the 
content of artistic language reflects more than merely 
anecmottonal réaction of "the artist ta nis objective 
environment. In other words, Lukacsis forced to syb- 
Srameracveythat the subject matter of artistic reriection 
contains also an objective element, Probably in order 
EOmtacl | itateenis argument , Lukacs asserts the existence 
Of a special category which he calls the category of 
SPecimucrcy. olhat 1S¢ t6 say, Lukacs assumes that the 
MihoOne dkulrsvic practice stands under the sign of -vinis 


] 


I 
Caregony. Ultimately, Lukacs bases his argument for 


this category upon the Marxist teleology of the forms of 


metabolism, their realization, and the development of 


2 


i} 
man via his labour, Nonetheless a part of Lukacs's 


1 gp. cit. vol. 125-p. 266. Consider the whole of,Chapter 
Mieand xl eck’ fol low chhe stransilati on emphoyed Tin nAgnes 
Heller's essay (op. cit.) and render Besonderhett also 
with specificity. Moreover, note the title of Chapter xi: 


The Category of Snectftcrty, 


2 This doctrine in turn he connects with Pavlov's dualistic 
reflexology. Cr. ’pp. 24, 83 of ‘this thesis. 
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arguments for specificity may well stand by itself, 
tesesarguments can be understood s--' atubeas tu oto 
certain point -- without considering all their impli eit 
assertions, This seems to hold especially for some wf 

his arguments about an artistic field of mediation between 
man as subject and his objective environment; Lukacs calls 
this field a field of play [Sptetraum] for "the trans- 
formation of reality into a fertile field of human activity" 
[ pruchtbringende Tatigkeitsfeld der Menschen]. J.04,p'e 
sure, Lukacs's Sptelraum of specificity is more extensive 
than his aesthetic sphere. In fact this Sptelraum makes 
up the whole field of mediation between man and his 
environment (and thus also between the artist and his 
world), Lukacs argues that the necessity for such a 

field of mediation will be understood, if we look at 
everyday life, He argues, for instance, that "life is 

not a game of chess in which we can, ponder over each,best 
move as long as we please,"* Hence man must, nolens 
vovens “use “his intuition inwhts “specrttc situation, a 

mode of reflection which, according to Lukacs, is not 
Atoail irrational. As we have indicated before: Lukacs 
thinks that all forms of human intuition are nothing 


else but a suddenly growing awareness of a cognitive process 


lisan aicdite geval ashe peels shat 21d] soe Voret c12 Arpis ae oem. 
158, 261. 263f., 266. 
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which has been subconsciously going on without interruption, | 
This includes not only aesthetic intuition, but many forms 

of human intuitive behaviour, Lukacs SUggeS TS) that tne 
Pulieredlization* or the wide diffusion of all) this intuitive 
behaviour makes us aware of a paradoxical situation, i.e, 
"life and thought work incessantly within the category of 
SDeririciiy." burt the thinking. consciousness: in science, 
dialectics, etc. . . becomes principally arrested at the 


oO Rae ie 


excremes:) “universality land particularity," 
goes on to say that “thinking consciousness restricts 

itself to these extreme forms of thought, distorting, thus 
the most important facts,"> Being a Marxist, Lukacs 

wishes apparently to say that the theoretical language 

of the scientist ("thinking consciousness") must necessarily 
reflect the diatlectial structure of objective; reality. 
Lukacs See seeto. sunanks thal wany SClLent? hiLG rerlecol-onmon 
reality must necessarily exhibit the distinctive signs 

Of ts dialectical, structures, Universal Toy Sand spawticularicy. 


In other words, all scientific reflection is mainly 


\ ce. pp.8lf of this thesis. 


; Op. cit., vol. 12, p. 224, From the consecutive text we 
can easily substantiate that Lukacs refers with thinking . 
'eonsetousness "not only to logic and methodology, but 

also to psychology." (On the whole, Lukacs seems only 
interested in the various forms of intuitive behaviour 

in order to demonstrate that all artistic language represents 


a specific form of such a behaviour). 
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concerned with particulars or with universals, For 
instance, an astronomer may make a Sree a planet 

the object of his study, and a physicist may research 

the question of whether the world is really made up of 
quarks (smallest, indivisible particles) or not, We 
cannot discuss the complex topic of scientific reflection 
within the confines of this paper; however we should 
realize that many modern scientists would reject the 


: | 
Lukacsean assertion of the dialectical nature of reality. 


To complete this initial analysis, we recall 
that Lukacs Juxtaposes sand contrasts the scientific 
language of particulars and universals with all the other 
languages ("Jife and thought") which "work incessantly 
within the category of specificity,"| Indeed it vs this 
category which opens the artistic field |sptelraum | 
of mediation between man as subject and his objective 
environment. © Lukacs emphasizes that. this field sor thee 
play "is not merely a way from particularity to universality, 
but the necessary mediation between the particular and 


the universal."° He explains that the dialectical nature 


Op. cit., vol. 12, p. 224.. 


Op cit., vol..12, pp. 255f., 258%. 261, 263f.. 
| : | a=. | ; 
emus Clipe eVOd ee. 1c) sD 196, Lukacs points out that it 
was Hegel's merit to have discovered this "mediating 
necessity" as an essential aspect of human language. 
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Siereali vy forces: Uso think within the Spielraum of 
Specificity; objective reality forces upon as such a 
necessary mediation,"! As with our foregoing account 
of Lukacs's interpretvatien of Scientific language, we 
Cannot possibly discuss the Lukacsean definition at any 
Pengthss-Again.it,should. be obvious. to us. that Lukacs 
has difficulties in demonstrating that objective reality 
as such is dialectically connected; surely one could 
enquerthatiteisaman's Wanguage which ats dialectical ly 


Connected and not reality as such, 


Beall thts as srt may, Lukacs assumes that mankind 
developed in art a specific organ which represents a 
most important human field [Sptelraum] of mediation; 
indeed this field contains especially "those essential 
signs [Wesenszeichen| of the objective reality (of the 
Soctalizedeman).  thatyassert tnenselves elementally,¢ 
As Lukacs puts 1t,, Une Necessity of tart, (ies == thie 


necessity of a "dialectical differention and interconnection" 


of "particularity, specificity and universality") is 
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a fact [gttzt| and “asserts. itself elementally in each 


posited articulated objectivity,"| 


A look at one of Lukacs's earlier Cimacicall 
Studies will not only help us to understand Lukacs's 
category of specificity, but also demonstrate that Lukacs's 
theoretical thought seems to be consistent with what he 
Nas to! Savyeinihiswearlieriworks of *literary criticism. 
Comparing the artistic language of Stendhal and Victor 
Hugo, Lukacs Says: 
Thepuondmttcy cultyor passion, the romantic worship 
of the Renaissance all spring from this grief, from 
this desparate search for inspiring examples of 
Guaat xpasstiions which could Meropposed Vto *thewpal try , 
mencinany iresent. "‘Butethe only true -tultiller of 


tnis’ romantic Tonding tsi Stendial? hinmsel th) *preczsely 


Op. cit., VOls 12 De 250.5 jhe slS ObVviols  freomeacien contac. 
that Lukdcs refers.here with dialectical differentiation 
and tnterconnection to.the artistic articulation and not 


to scientific language. 
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because he nevertheless always PENAthed "Faveny ul to 
realism, He translates into peated, alel Stately 1 CLOT 
Hugo tried to express in many of his plays and novels. 
But Victor Hugo gave us only abstract skeletons 
dressed tn the purple mantle of rhetoric while 
Stendhal created flesh and blook, the destinies 


of real men and omen! 


That us to Say’, Stendhal succeeds ain articulacing 
a necessary and true meditation between the “particularity " 
Giinis characters and their “universal” aspirations, 
mnereas Victor Hugo's language fails to posit such an 
interconnected specificity--as is the case with the 
language of science--Hugo's language becomes arrested at 
the logical extremes: universality and particularity, 
In principle, Lukacs's criticism of Zola is the same as his 
criticism of Hugo, although Zola succeeds (according to 
Lukacs } nore’ than Hugo"in®rerteccting thesparcvicularncy 


J 
Of his characters: Lukacs maintains”: 


Zola depicts with naturalist fidelity the 
biological and "psychological" entity of the 
average human being and this preserves him from 


treating his characters as arbitrarily as Victor 


tee 


Studies in European Realtsm; OP. cit... Balzac and 
Stendhal, p. 81; italics mine. 
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Hugo. But on the one hand this method sets his 
_charactertzatton very narrow limits and on the 
other hand the combtnatton of two econtradtetory 
principles, iets of naturalism and romantically 
rhetorical monumentality again i.e. as with Hugo 
produce a Hugoan dtserepancy between "partteular 
characters and a "universal" environment which 


Zola cannot overcome, 


Innis “tneore tl ca. presentation, Lukacs SDeaKS airs t 
Of adialectic of the appearances, but soon we discover 
that it is an tnmner dialectic of "appearance and essential 
being [Wesen | that presses [eretbt | from a merely immediate 
starting point towards the revelation of the intimately 
connected objectivity of both"--viz, the appearances and 
TNE GENIUS cat work, It is DYecisevly U0: Unis esse nied dy 
interlinked form of the appearances that Lukacs attributes 
ineffability in the Goethean sense,° In “order to explain 


iis = point. Lukacs makes especially much of one of Goethe's 


| ibid: The Zola Centenary, p. 95; italic mine. 


: Op¥sert.., vol. mate D. hou Lukacs even adds that the 
same process represents also the way of the "depicting and 
objective daca be cea.cl 0 fuse enc ev 


Pion cit, voll. 12, mp, Tose. 
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aphorisms , | Goethe declares in this aphorism that the 
artistic language "transforms the appearance into an 

idea, they dea wiytonaspheturebut i'n Siuelsa away that 

the idea within the picture remains throughout efficacious 
and yet unattainable; thus it is ineffable, even: if -it 


é lincacs 


wererexpressed in™akl \tengues; lof the world," 
returns again and again to this Goethean concept, Verte, 

in spite of adopting Goethe's conception of art as a 

paradigm of an ineffable meaning, Lukacs is still prepared 

ie defend the concept of ineffability against any 

inna Rona Lisiti ¢ interpretation, A look at his inter- 
pretation of ineffability may help us to bring out the 

Mnnadamrs thuctuine lof ‘(hhs aesthetics 2) elhatets: to Say, 

Lukacs does not only maintain that ineffability constitutes 
waneessS.ential form of the appearances | phenonemena }," 

but also insists that we must not confuse the ineffable 

Whth sthe sirrational, since ,ineffabil ityntexpresses a 
behaviour which, similar to gqénuine science, iS also directed 


towards the conquest of the objective reality,"° 


lsOp. cit., yol. 12) p. 154; cf. also pp. 156ff, 159, 
729. 731, 


: Op. eit. , vol. 213; Maxtmen und Reflextonen, Dee. Licks. 
#1112; my translation, 


Secrmecit Gol 12 sppelode ct. aleoebnet0t . 0 lopiee 
iit oe he) PO may be recalled that..Lukacs also defines — 
art as "the deepest paradigm of the man-related, yet objectively | 


founded: unity of the world," 
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He explains that such a behaviour has both: "the inner 
possibility and , . . also the task to discover new 


Sides, and new moments of reality,"| 


Harnessing Goethe 
once more to his argument, Lukacs quotes his poet in order 
Poesupport the argument that specific reality 1s: av sort 

Of revelation: “She beautiful is a-manifestation of 
hidden laws of nature, which would have remained eternally 


2 


hidden without its [beauty's| appearance, "! In other 


words, easy Cites Aineta anil ty Of “Chey Dameicul amen Us 

immediacy" which becomes a WUVIRCA TON BO redts mediation.° 
Thus any true work of art becomes (as such a mediation) 

also a cancellatton of a respectively immedate particularity; 
however, a cancellation "in which the moment of preservation, 
and of elevatton-upon-a-higher-level [auf-ein-hoheres- 


4 


Niveau-Heben], works in an overlapping way." In other 


words, all language of art transforms the immediacy of 


the sensuous certain into a new and higher defined immediacy, 


Apeecit lt vole 12. pp. lo4t. 
Ope, cist diol, 12s ppe al9stt: 


: Op. cit., Vor Mics Ue oe seco hece Hiner 
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To be sure, we have already encountered this Lukacsean 
conception as the dtvalectic of the appearances, | Just 

the same, we are now in a better position to comprehend 

Les structure, iak So bo say, we realize that the 
"ineffability of the particular in its immediacy" 

manifests itself_to the artist and makes him thus transform 
its immediacy of the sensuous certain into a "higher form 


of immediacy. "° 


Finally, we should also indicate that 
Goethe's account of "“ineffability" characterizes especially 
the inexhaustible possibilities of interpreting a true 

WORK Of art. Lukacs tells us so in his peculiar way: 
Goethe's maxim about the ineffability of the artistic 

image represents "at the bottom [im Grunde genommen | a 
pilosophical tormula for the extensive and intensive 
iipinvty of -all wreal objects, cut of Which 1c necessarily 
follows that they are inexhaustible" in terms of any 

SCVe mest KC language.> Only the language of the great 
artist seems to reflect within the inexhaustible complexity 
On viel’ specific field of mediation the inexhaustible 


Wntensive intinity” of objective reality.) A 100K atone 


Cf. pp.15ffof this thesis, That is to say, we are once 
more reminded of Hegel's system and its method of sublatton 


through dialectical negation. 


Op. cit., vol. 12, pp. 198f. 
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of Lukacs's earlier critical works may help us again to 

understand what Lukacs means; for instance: hie writes about 

Tolstoy's language 

In reality the interconnexions and relationships 

in Tolstoy's novels are much more intricate and 
varied than merely such points of contact between 
objective happenings and the subjective experience 
OW ie Chidrec tens +. 8. SUCH mo IMtius=o te ince r= 
section also mark more or less important turning 
points of the whole story. Every phase of such 
crises, every thought and emotion of the 
characters is inseparably intertwined with the 
turning-point, with the event which provides the 


oppartunity: for the “eriises ine scie story, | 


One would now expect that such a specific aspect 
OR objectivity... ViZeo thes inexhaus tables an tensives a ifaniey 
of the respective appearances, determines the artistic 
anticulation. (his: is, not, the, cases. throughoug, the 
Lukacsean text we can find references to a differentiation 
betweensthe origin of, and necessity for an aestmetic 
articulation of these essential signs of objective reality. 


Take for instance, his remark that the whole system of 


Studies in Furopean Realism; Op. cit; Tolstoy and the 
Development of Realism, p. 154; italics mine. 
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aestnetic reflection would never have developed for the 

mere purpose of expressing "the unique Deve veular eyo og 

the immediate ensemble," Ne) goes» on to exolainethat 

man's supplementary need for an aesthetic reflection 
"originates only for the purpose of rendering clearly 
conceivable, the sense and meaning of the very uniqueness 

of man, "! Lukacs emphasizes quite frequently man's "deepest 


need for an adequate language of art," 


Thus he argues 
mia this: specific need) results from man's division of 
labour into two modes of attention, ie. consciousness 
and sel fconsciousness,> Pens consciousness~-sapparently 
man's scientific mode of approach--man conquers and 
reflects the world as it is; he transforms the objective 
world into his world. Nonetheless, man creates through 
biseconduest also; the actually neal sp72 ramen 0m tie 
tyanstormation of reality into a-fertile’ field of aianés 
activities,” i,e., a fertile Mesopotamia between, tie grey 
stream of an indifferent scientific language and the casual 
flow of everyday ire, 
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Growing with the development of civiltzation, 
there belongs to this conquest also a self-conscious mo de 
of approach; a need which ts as elementary as the one whteh 
ted to an tndependent development of the Danses! Lukacs 
defines this need as the human destre that man should also 
relate himself to this outstde world which he already 
meCmEroLe practically .and.in fact, viz, that wtth hts 


conquest he should also gatn a home [uetmat].* 


Without doubt, the Lukacsean differentiation 
between the origin of the specifically essential signs and 
the necessity of an adequate language of art poses many 
questions, In the first place, we would like to have some 
HTustrationcaif noteafullescale presentationsenUnforttnately, 
Lukacs gives hardly any full=scale examples, though he 
himself, apparently, must have also felt this lack, 
Probably this is why he promises his readers a full-scale 
presentation; he even announces an additional volume with 


the. provisional title: Art as a Soeto-Historical per one ee 


Gos fcikeesivothe hy pp.e615,) 764n 
Ooreits-wolsl1, p. 615. 


| . 
: (UpnCduh a Willcal lls. P ea tout «tll the meantime, Lukacs has 
apparently abandoned this project and seems to now vacillate 
between continuing his Marxian Ontology and writing an 
autobiography (An Interview with Georg Lukacs, Die Zeit, 
Feuilleton, April 14, 1970:).. 
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Moreover, it should be mentioned that Lukacs does introduce 
into his text some examples which refer to various works 
of art; few of them, however, amount to much more than mere 


hints, | 


Ov "Counts e-  etherel fis this rather textensiver account 
Of Brueghel's paintings. Yet even this account can hardly 
semve- as) .a fulle Phiustratton of his aesthetic Sptelraum, 
wale, of the specific interconnectedness which is contained 
Within Brueghel's art. Thus we shall attempt to complete 
the Lukacsean illustration of Brueghel's pictures, What 
then constitutes Brueghel's specific Sptelraum between 
particularity and Nay oie Mae What is it that makes up 
this painter's own true specificity? And how does Brueghel 


mediate (cancel, preserve and elevate) the essential signs 


of his objective environment? 


Since Lukacs refers more than once to Brueghel\s 
painting, we are not restricted to Lukacs's exceptionally 
long illustration (which we have dealt with in the preceding 
chapter), but can also employ some of his hints,° Take 
for instance, his allusion to Brueghel in which he different- 


iates between the two tendencies of the Renaissance crises, 


— 


T aii of this is the reason why we attempted to make up our 
own illustrations. 


ore ctf voll. 11, pp..300, 669, 673f,, 676, 693: vor. 12, 
Pome iede 37 5) 711, elite ao29. | 
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viz. that of a benumbed religiousness [erstarrte Religiositat] 
One thei one hand, and that of a powerful realism on the other 
hand, | In addition, wegarepablet tort find) oneshint,inawhich 
Lukacs Specifies that Brueghel's pictures) express. a 

clear position [Stellungenahme| towards both tendencies of 
his time.“ Again in another place, Lukacs Suiages tseithat 
Brueghel's specific mediation reduces the Christian myth 

to a mere episode (viz. it displays the Renaissance 


tendency towards a "benumbed religiousness") ,? 


Lukacs 
argues: if we look at some of Brueghel's pictures, say 
The Processton to Calvary (1564, Kunsthtistortsches Museum, 
Vienna), then we will notice that the figure of Christ 
"almost disappears among the endless flood of eee 


(namely those of Alba's regime in Flanders) ."" 


Apparently 
this diminution of Christ shows one Renaissance tendency 
within Brueghel's art, but how does Lukacs substantiate 
the other great tendency of the Renaissance: the rise of 


a powerful realism? To answer this question, we must 


Boeciie . VOL. Ie, DD, ol 0. Fl ole ped inGwo rama 
Renatssance erists, Bere cleanly indicates his inter- 
pretation of the Renaissance as a historic crises, This 
interpretation conforms with Historical Marxism, de 
cf, Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political 


Economy; op. cit. p. 82). 
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return'to our .analysis ‘of Lukacs's characterization of the 
arvistic aonsciousness, and especially to his seemingly 
Gontradictory concepts of ithe artistic discrepancy between 
intention and work and the artist's simultaneous aesthetic 
exactitude.’ We’ also might’ recall the Lukacsean inter- 
pretation of Brueghel's WOrK @S-alcontradi ctoryhunidy ote 
(i) a subjective, intended and explicit (determined) 

component which exhibits the joyful motley and 

casual accidental of Bryueghel's most immediate 

objects, and 

(ii) an objective, unintended and implicit 

(undetermined) component which contains a 

"turning-into-the-surface" of the depicted 

objects.' essential forces and relations. | 
Although Lukacs never does connect his scattered examples 
aideauhieOneti cal. Memarnks2.i1t 15, not wery di tiicult) to 
comprehend that both of his notions, viz. the intended- 
explicit component as well as the unintended-implicit 
component of the Brueghelean art corresponds with his 
notion of two historically significant tendencies in 
Brueghel's ee That is to say, the explicit component, 
say Christ's "disappearance" among the victims of Alba's 
regime, Peete mainly the tendency towards a frozen 
religiousness--though it seems, to. display also tne Tendency 


towards realism: Christ's truly becoming a man among men, 


Cf. pp. /9f of this thesis. 
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Just the same, Lukacs Seems: CO thi nketh atten wiumnaink hyonite ls 

the implicit component (say Brueghel's way of painting 

all his realities as a uniquely united substance) which 
contains the Renaissance tendency towards a powerful 

realism, In other words, Brueghel's specific brush-work 
erpresses "the qgkeatest rise. of science, eee philosophic 


Oni course, we must not 


conquest of the secular reality," 
forget that this component, though clearly present, 
represents after all the indefinite component within the 


Brueghelean articulation, 


Provided our suppletion of Lukacs's many examples 
holds, then we are able to interpret Brueghel's work as 
preserving: a cancellation of the medieval religiousness 
and a simultaneous elevation of the modern enlightenment. ¢ 
Although we might say, Brueghel's brush preserves two 
specific Renaissance tendencies as two significant human 
attitudes, uniting them thus into one unexchangeable work 
Gb dn, <exp-Li Gidiai np hice. tex tunes» tS Spec he shah ¢ 


reflects a>spectfic htstorically stgniticant crisis and 
recy tey V0) |, ee he Loe 


Consider the defetishizing effect of Brueghel's presentation 
of Christ as well as its elevating effect. 
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becomes thus a "paradigm of a man-related and yet objectively 
rounded=unirty%of -thesworld." @nd=ascsuch aliso a paradigm 


of the ineffable, | 


The assertion of a categorical structure of the 
artist's consciousness and the consequential "“unequtvocal 
state of his form-language" raises an important question.< 
We are astounded theatre Tsar tricult rer Lukacs to illustrate 
his assertions, or to quote many witnesses for them, We 
would expect a part of the audience, Or=ateTeastehiany of 
the critics, to realize at once the unequivocal state of 
the form-language of the great masters, Surely, CNCES© cs 
not the case, How many would agree with the Lukacsean 
muerpretravion ofehomer, ZOTay ore briegne)?ee0r=scourser 
all this does not mean that we cannot find theories which 
assert a somewhat similar language of symbolic forms; 
Susanne Langer's recent works can be mentioned as an 
example .° Lukacs himself, however, insists that Goethe 


represents "the only great exception in the history of 


Op. cit., fol. 12, p. 160; italics mine, 


3 Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1942; Feeling and Form, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1953; Problems of Art, Charles 


Scribner's Sons, New York, 1957. 
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aesthetics" who really understood and knew about the 
Siomis cance of the category of specificity, | Be this 
as. it may, Goethe's understanding of specificity can 
hardly satisfy our previous question; why do hot more 
people realize and agree about the specific state of the 


form-language of the great masters? 


Recurring CosOurestarting point, we are now in a 
Deiter position to see that Lukacs's catenuory. 0 f 
Specificity rests upon two consecutive assertions: 

(i) The Hegelian premise of the dialectical nature 
ineatiie, TOrmeotel tsy-Marx ls tareduet oneeve 
dialectical materialism, and the consequently 
dialectical process. of cognit /0nmacmeciieson lily 
adequate form for reflecting the dialectical 
reality. 

(ia)* oP The Lukacsean premise of another “dialectical, 
though less conscious process of cognition 
(Medvation, intuition)» as the bastsetonine 
second adequate form of reflecting dialectical 


reality, 


Somehow we repeat what has been pointed out before, 
if we say that Lukacs's first. basic assencion represen sma 


philosophical issue that is notcat ali.accepted by every 
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philosophers; it is also obvious that this fundamental 
question cannot be answered within the context of this 
investigation, | However, we may ask about Lukacs's 

second basic assertion: What is an unconscious and yet 
Specific process of cognition? How do we think unconsciously? 
And if so, how do we really know that such a process is 
ultimately dialectical in its structure and origin? What 
Lukacs actually does, is emphasize one Marxist theory 

ik ex, that any adequate reflection of objective reality 
Misti mecessS aril yi also ‘reflect the dialecticdl’ structure of 
Opie Caiiwver reality’)... | That. as? to say, any true reflection 
of the objective reality must contain--hte et ubtque-- 
Piewdistinccive signs, of dialectics Universal oye and 
Garticilarity. iin short o.1f musitp be. "Jogicadian nme 
Marxist sense, Lukacs must have been aware of the fact 
that a change of emphasis upon the different assertions 

Of his (basically Marxist) thought,.cayses serious 
difficulties.* Thus it appears that Lukacs finds himself 
compelled to take a very interesting position, Apparently 
he does not want to say that art gives only an inadequate 
picture of the world; yet he can hardly claim that art 

\ ce. pp.36f of this thesis. 
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reflects objectivity per se, nor could he possibly 
propose that an adequately reflecting language of art 
touirrational., Lukacs'"s SOMuUtKoA tots | Witiisr is striking, 
if not ingenious; he simply maintains that aesthetic 
micuTtion Vs not an°irrattonal process, but rather a 
realization of a hidden cognitive process. He supports 
his assertion with his theory of the genius, which 
entails not only an interruption of the artist's overt 
rationality, but also the partial suspension of the 
critique of contemporary works of art, We ukecal Lorhat 
only later historical periods will be in a position to 


judge the same works with apodictic certainty, | 


tien 3 rests his aesthetic theory upon the 
assertion of two basic modes of human reflection, which 
differ only in the form of the reality which they Fate leet:, 
for both modes reflect one and the same reality, Thatis 
@OuS ay?! Lukacs's extension of the adequate forms of 
objective reality--if true--reduces the significance of 
scientific language as mirror of the world, to one polar 
aspect of human rationality--remember, how Lukacs juxtaposes 
thinking consciousness With living and thinking. Further- 


5 
more, we should not fail to notice Lukacs's vague, or 


Cf. pp. 39f of this thesis. 
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should we say cautious terms for denoting the two polar 
aspects of human thought and behaviour, it suPhices “tor 
indicate that both terms remind one of another contemporary 
philosopher who stresses a similar dualism. We are thinking 
of Ortega y Gasset's basic differentiation between pure 
reason and a living rouse. Besides, Ortega WV Gasset fal’so 
attempts to analyze and judge works of art with an unequivocal 


certainty which reminds us somewhat of Lukacs.¢ 


Lukacs justifies the existence of two basis modes 
of human reflection with the human desire "that man should. 
also relate himself to this outside world which we already 
controls practically and in fact; viz. that with his 
conquest he should also gain a home, "° For ta PIP etinatt & 1.¢ 
still seems difficult for us to understand fully why man 
should need to gain a home that he has already conquered 
through his labour and with the help of his scientific. 
approach, Why should man want to articulate the ineffably 
certain immediacy of his respective world as his Sptetraum, 
if he ts able to comprehend tts very spectftetty setenttfteatly 


as his conquest: his labour and fight? 


i i$ ke, vol. 
a Gasset, Uber das Denken; Gesammelte Werke, 
ee 2b 1FT.; Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart, 1950, 


evontega y Gasset, Uber den Blickpunkt tn der Kunst;ibid., 
MOlie Vile pp.~S0/iF. 
Revere, vol. 11, pp. 618; of. alsa. 744" 
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It seems worthwhile to indicate that Lukacs's 
interpretation of the artistic act as fulfilment of the 
human desire for a home and native land [Heimat] | is 
somewhat reminiscent of Heidegger's interpretation of 
the artistic act as the establishing of a world and the 
producing of the earth [ das Aufstellen einer Welt und das 
Herstellen der erdel? Of course, this apparent similarity 
touches the much discussed problem of the compatibility 
of Marxism and existentialism, A comparative study of, 


say, Lukacs and Heidegger's philosophy would perhaps yield 


some new insight into contemporary thought, 


Hitherto one tended to consider the Marxist dogma 
as the doctrine of the socio-economic determination of 
man. Is it possible for a Marxist to claim that man has 
a ent at desire for a home and native land which art 
alone can fully satisfy? To be sure, Marxists have always 
assigned a social function to art, but might hesitate to 
speak Of man's fundamental desire for art.° Lukacs, however, 


seems convinced that there exists such a need and therefore 


; | ! 
Op. cit., vol. 11, p. 615. Almost needless to say, Lukacs 
uses the terms home and native land in a metaphorical way only, 


Martin Heidegger, Holawege, Vittorio Klostermann Frankfurt 
a eam, 1903s, p,. 36. 


for instance, consider 


3 tions 
e are exception 
Opecource.. ther , Penguin Books, Harmondswort 


Ernst Fischer's The Necesstty of Art, 
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criticizes the "Marxist theory and parxis" of defining 

the artist as an engineer of the soul, | He draws our 
attention to certain social facts which are not only 
erplcaleot the’ Capitalist society, but also of the 

soviet; Union and other Socialist countries, These 

Facts include "almost all the symptoms of a life experienced 
as meaningless," and they range "from the hollow sport 
fanaticism of the crowd to juvenile delinquency." In 

Fact "the official Communist propaganda, directed against 
these concrete, socially determined degenerations, 1s 
egenerally as powerless as those directed against the religious 
need, "¢ Lukacs's authoritative criticism not only partly 
Supports our previous remark on Marxist ideology, but also 
underlines the importance of his own theory about a specific 
human need for an aesthetically adequate articulation of 
Vequtuy a Vet. Lukacs is not very clear about the forces 
behind what he calls socially determined degenerations, 

He seems to have more in mind than only the lack of 
adequately developed arts, Be this as it may, Lukacs does 
at least clearly indicate that now, after changing from 

the economic and social bases of capitalism the Socialist 


countries still need the artists to follow up with an 


CF. p. 8 of this thesis. 


. Op. Pits, eae Ter 867. 
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adequate change of the superstructure, Apparently 

| 
Lukacs is convinced that any true flourishing of such a 
new art is yet to come, Ine difficulties whic might 


: ! : : : i} 
arise from Lukacs*s assertion: We have, indicated’ perone. 


eh 


(f) THE PROBLEMATIC FOUNDATION OF THE LUKACSEAN THEORY 
OF ART 


Recapitulating the Lukacsean description of the 
human need for art, we summari 
(i) man's deep need for art is ultimately only 
a Tuncticn of his behaviour, ie. his 
attempt to conquer his total environment - 
human and natural; 
(ii) man's consciousness of his own uniqueness 
is merely a function of this very need (7): 
Gigi) manus search for a "home" fulfils: tie same 
needs (i, ie 
To complete this analysis we must add that Lukacs 
Supplements his theory with another argument 
WEChesUoni ficankly contributes to the compl exitys or ni 
doctrine, Lukacs also offers a PSYChorodiica lyeacon es 
sort of existentialist argument for explaining man's 
deep need for art. Briefly stated, he proposes that man's 
pesthetac need ariseSaarom another end) apparently even 
more fundamental socio-human need, ies man's desire for 
understanding and realizing his life completely. Calling 
jt man's desire for completion and integrity, and again one 


‘ ae | 
of the most important social needs, Lukacs maintains that 
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1 


WEsseronce hasbeen felt throughout history, In his 


peculiar way, Lukacs sitresis es ctha.tse'tcomp Ve trons 1s gan 
essential determination [Bestimmung] of human life itself, "* 
Wave rijssptol Say), our desire -for completion, isinotvonhy 
felt within everyday life, but growing out of everyday 
life, it takes such different forms as myth , religion, 
Or lemetnies and philosophy.> However, we must guard 
against being misled to conclude that Lukacs must have 
Somehow rearranged the Marxian order of fundamental 
determination, Lukacs is always quick to qualify the 
force of man's need for completion and he insists that 
this concept does not at all conflict with the Marxist 
doctrine which views the metabolism of society with 
nature "as the object and simultaneously as the base 
from which arise the subjective needs for and the ways 


4 


Ott eva usatlS tac uLON..” As we have already 


1 
pointed out at the end of Chapter (b) bukacs 
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SaOnecits Vole 12, pp 235 nt. 
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assertion of an essential human need for art does not 
necessarily collide with Marx's differentiation between 
unessuperstructure and thts socio-economic basevarthat iis 
to say, Lukacs never claims that ant pllaysmasnecessary 
function in changing the socio-economic structure from 


Svouc Lass eS itua Phan tO. Live ine Xtc lass Baulenen 


Though describing the end and the fulfilment of 
Man *s*need "for art in more than one way, Lukacs has 
apparently always the same cause in mind, Does man's 
desire for completion. The question arises whether we 
can coherently comprehend this conception together with 
nis other formulations of it, Say, “man !sedestrevfornmntegration, 
man's need for a meaning of his unique life, and man's 
need for an adequate home. What does Lukacs actually 
mean when he speaks of our desire for completion? Apparently, 
Lukacs has neither a unto mysttea in mind, nor anything 
like Hegel's Absolute Spirtt. Lukacs himself explains that 
he refers with this concept to a "Socio-human need" of 
the members of a given socio-historical group, which 
manifest their desire of achieving and fully understanding 
their ha of life. He uses as his first example a tribe 


of primitives who "wished to view in its dance a concentrated 


completion of the most important events of its own life 


lice. p. 43 of this thesis, 
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Cotiwiarns olf hunting, etc.) ."" In other words, all people, 
° e ° ° ws ; ° s : 

even primitive tribesmen, desire perfection; Lukacs 

quotes Goethe's maxim that "even the most unimportant of 


men can be complete," 


Based on his metabolic role, yet living a personal 
Pesce vithin a*cértain Sa@ci al situation, man becomes aware 
of a gap between the meaningfulness of kis life (as an 


- What 


end in itself) and the meaning of life itself. 
Lukacs Wishes #LO Say iS rather difitrcul Ceanouch nmotwat 
ab opscure., For instance. mri lions tof early carts tians 
were convinced that the meaning of life transcends life; 
they would merely try to preserve their souls for the 
beyond. “Life itself--they cafhed 1t secular hi fe-adid 
Mompessess Tor vilem any intrinsic Va RUG. MSU e hye 81 eG 
is not a universal human conviction to seek the meaning 
GimubiC ri Lite trees.  MOTLeEOVeT. Lukacs wants to say that 
the gap between a meaningful life and the meaning of life 
itself does not necessarily disappear with the acceptance 
of the enlightened conviction that the meaning of life is 
Fife citséelf: «Stills there remains thesgap between the 


consciousness of the individual and that of the species, 


Op. cit., vol, 12. ps 2840 i iolics: ine: 
= OB Petite vol. 11, bp. 1708. 
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That is to say, what may be meaningful within a social 
group is not always meaningful to each of its individual 
members , This is why some people cannot see why they 
should wait, at three, oc clock in, the monpang. sone some 
deserted street corner until the light changes to green; 
or this is why some Polish soldiers could not see why they 
Should invade Czechoslavakia (1968); it was not meaningful 
to them in spite of having been told by their press that 
it was meaningful indeed, | Of course, one can always 
argue that there belongs one and Only one true meaning to 
each Significant situation; either the awareness of the 
inar vidual or*that of his socio-historical group represents 
MeacClidre Cou re! OF reality. BemC ha seasic t may, isc 
samply does not change ‘the tact that the andividual sees 
things the way they appear to him and thus his consequent 
experience of the gap penne on what is meaningful to him 


and what is "meaningful" to the people around him. 


Anybody familiar with anthropological theory may 
wonder how Lukacs's doctrine of an essential human desire 
for completion corresponds to, say, the somewhat similar 
theories of Goethe, Nietzsche and Freud, Of course, in 


this context we can only indicate the question without 


To be sure, a similar thing can be said about some 
Americans in Vietnam, 


pursuing it at any length,for first the theory at hand 
demands more clarification, Here, after all, only a 
resolute cut through the diverse layers of Lukacs's 
abstract language will help us any further and yield the 
iamikage Of his premises, At last we seem to be in a 
position to say something conclusive about Lukacs's 


conprex theory, 


Jumping tn medtas res we propose that three 
interlinked premises underlie the whole structure of 
Lukacs's aesthetics, They ultimately define man's 
Specific relations to his own products: 

(i) Based on his metabolic role, viz., on his 

particular employment of de-anthropomorphizing 

tools and media, yet living within a 

personal life, man becomes aware of a gap 

between the meaningfulness of his life 

(as an end in itself) and the meaning of 

iis itself, | 
PReteSy CO Say , Lukacs interprets man's desire of completion 
as man's awareness of a lacuna between his human conditions 
and completion. He gives us many hints; he argues that man 


experiences in many ways such a lacuna as tension and 


feet vol. 11 spp Gate, ol la ppc ot maceds 
Here I follow the translation in Agnes Heller's essay — 
(op, cit,, p. 91.) and render Lukacs desanthropomorphisteren 


also with de-anthropomorphtze, 
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Gee en Cy wiv iz. lesminergap [Sprung, Lucke| between: 


(a) 
(b) 


immediacy and meaningfulness [Stnnbeladenhett | a 


the flow of appearances and the permanence of 


2 


nature, 
the appearances and the essence,> 

microcosm and macrocosm, 

immanence and transcendence,> 

the consciousness of the individual and that 
of] tire species ,° and 

tne sense of he individual Shite. and. tiat 
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Out of man's growing awareness of these 
various gaps grows a new sense of completion 
which enables man to realize his (specific) 
needs for completion within his (specific) 
way of differentiating between himself and 


completion, °® 
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In other words, man's usage of de-anthvopomorphtatng medta 
(tools, etc.) intttates hts specifically anthropocentrie 
needs, His conquest of nature brings about a new relation- 
ship which only thereafter produces man's new sense of 


completion, i.e., a new but “essential determination 


[Bestimmung | of human life itself," 


The growth of a 

new sense of completion represents a very complex and long 
mec omiucal process which ts. Sti ll gaing on. BVen today. 
man does not often comprehend this essential determination 
imors lites fis need of completion... Yet ne 1s7ab1e™ to 
expertence and SatisTy this very need, though always within 


(a certain) ideology or conceptual presentation [YVorstellungs- 


gebilde| and according to his particular intentions, 


Be it now more or less consciously, man does in 
fact always seek completion, positing thus either its 
absolute or its relative transcendence (so called by the 
author) .< hates scousay.. Lukacs differentiates in a 
rather unusual way between an absolute and a relative 
transcendency. Apparently he means by "absolute transcendency" 


our human assumption of a realm that transcends forever all 


Be ait. Gull o ably «pees dicds a) 125 ene ee cee 
pp. 833, 845ff, 
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our human knowledge; and he means by "relative transcendency" 
our assumption of something which transcends rile rence aeale 
our human knowledge, On the one hand, Say in his religious 
behaviour, and somewhat differently in his plain everyday 
life, man assumes an absolute transcendency, ace an 
insurmountable gap between himself and completion, | To 
illustrate Lukacs's "absolute transcendency," Say in 
Syeryday life, we could say that an intelligent man whois 
told that he has an incurable disease may wel] assume an 
absolute transcendency of the causes of the disease (etc., 
etc.), insorder tov adjust. hinself-to Nos ssi wiaes oneas 
realisitically as possible, “Qn the other aia there are 
science, art and moral behaviour which though generally 
daissimihar, ubtimately assert only a Secular aba ae) ci cipgT 
Whil be;conquered some day, 1.e., a "relative, Cranscendency™ 
of completion.® We recall the ethical act in which the 
individual, though ultimately socially determined, realizes 
the barrier in persona, viz, as the fulfilment of the gap 
between his intention and its factual result within the 
completion of nis hife.? In contrast to this, personal 
lacuna aay completion Tyce ethical situation, art and 


science developed into organs of mankind. That is to say, 


aon. cit., vol, .11. ppog dois yol-gl2senp. 2othh. ashes 
835ff., 846-856. 
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the scientist and the artist adopted for man's conquest 
of reality two specific fields of objectification: their 
Specific systems lof signals. | The scientist, conceiving 
of transcendency as a provisional gap towards completion, 
does not posit anything else but that which he already 
asian inate se toesey Ntheascientis twdoestnodypos 1 tere 
gap between that which he knows and that which he does 
not yet know. Ata first glance, Lukacs's account ofa thie 
Scientific conquest of reality seems to be compatible with 
the traditional Marxist yiews, Nevertheless, Lukacs's 
view differs significantly from any simple teleologically 
progressive interpretation of the sciences, This point 
is not very clear within the context of his Figenart des 
Asthetischen, but cannot be overlooked in his own account 
on the meaning of his Bigenart des Asthettschen, Lukacs 
ian ncaa nse ne hse accounte theatre .t. se aldipre j udiicess “to 
believe that the field of the unknown (i.e., that which 
is relatively transcendent) will be reduced through the 
TMC reasesOte OUT Socneens Lukacs thinks the opposite 
is the case, namely that the field of the unknown is 
increasing; “The better we know nature--with which science 


: ' 
| I follow the translation employed in Agnes Heller's essay 
(op. cit., pp. 85f.) and render Objektivation also with 


Obgect ification. 


: Oneectte, VOL. 12.. cps ae 


: Cf. the appendix of this thesis, p, 1/69. 
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and thus also labour are in interaction--the more obvious 
this unknown field will become, it has’ thus the most 
tmportant consequences for later human development, "! 
With the exception of Heidegger and some other existential 
philosophers, Lukacs seems to be in opposition to many 

modern thinkers (including Marxists), who obviously tend 

to think that man may eventually learn everything, or at 

least most things which can be known about himself and 

the universe, Under such circumstances, Goes al ters bela 

make sense to reject--as Lukacs obviously does--in 

ideology the absolute transcendency of the universe as 

a Manor bikes would probably answer that fat is relatively 
transcendent for today, will be Known tomorrow and so forth, 
Yet, man will thus find himself forever surrounded by an 
increasing field of relative transcendency: an absolute 

field of velattve transcendency, No doubt, Lukacs's 

own conviction, and his apparently discriminating terminology 


appear to be contradictory. 


With his assertion of a continuous gap between 
‘ e ° 
human knowledge and ignorance, Lukacs seems to indicate 


that mankind will always have need for the humane language 


of art. In contrast to the scientist (who does not posit 
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anything unknown to him) the artist incorporates in his 

positing the very gap between man's knowledge and the 

realm of "relative" transcendency, In short, the positing 

of this gap represents an essential aspect of the artist's 

language, only thus can he hope to form a complete picture 

of his world. Indeed, it is precisely the nature of this 

gap, which provides the base for "the aesthetic relevance" 

of any true work of art, | This leads us to Lukacs's 

third basic assertion: 

(iii) Man's various ways of conceptualizing and 

differentiating between himself and completion, 
Stimulates in the artist a complex awareness 
which forces the artist to point and fulfil 
adequately this very gap, the artist fulfils 
thus (in a paradigm) man's need for completion.< 

Though man has been developing diverse ways and modes to 

conquer the gap hetween himself and life, science and art 

alone developed into truly objective (though limited) 

systems, Art and science are therefore of great significance 

for -us since they form respectively the subjective and 


objective components within the ideological development of a 
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secular Weltanschauung, | Each of these two languages 
Pilt dS a Specit ie task, Science proves to be indispen- 
SPoe gs Or Setting down the secular foundations for such a 
Weltanschauung, However, Lukacs LNSiStS. tha teonhyhakter 
these foundations have been worked with by the artist in 
a subjective way, only then will the secular ideology of 
Scbence tugninto,the tdeclaqy ofa "joyfully accepted 
secularity."° Indeed, ."the human profession sof ant [der 
menschliche Beruf der Kunst] " constitutes in this way an 
indispensible social function.® Only the genius who 
Pomions nis calling. 1S it a. poOsttlon sco seul Lleth rough 
his labour the appropriate "teleology of the creative 
process, "4 He may not really comprehend what he is doing, 
yet his (intuitive) awareness and (accurate) positing of 
the gap towards completion embodies the two intimately 
connected patterns of aesthetic behaviour. That is to 


say, we find on the one hand his teleological-behaviouristic 


Op. cit., vol. 12, pp. 848, 856. The apparent contradiction 
between our calling LUukacs 5s COncentUdhizactton of lare a "truly 
objective (though limited) system" as well as the "subjecttve 
component within the ideological development of a secular 
Weltanschauung" can be resolved, if we realize that any 
subjective component of a social situation may become (as such) 
the objective of human understanding. 


Op. cit., vol. 12, p. 848. 
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efforts to fulfil his desire for completions "and we find: 
simultaneously, on the other hand, his ontological- 
cognitive positing of a gap towards completion, All this 
brings Lukacs's two modes of aesthetic reflection back to 
our mind and we realize that the teleological-behaviouristic 
dopect Of a work’ fulfrlve and connects man's’ "soul" with the 
"destiny of his kind" (nostra causa agitur) , and the 
ontological-cognitive aspect of a work displays and 
reconetles a Specific gap as an ineffable paradigm of 


human life (beauty is truth, teuth beauty). ! 


Recapitulating all three of the above quoted 
Gaseruations together, We*can haratyeiarl=rosnocleceareiert 
hidden sequence: 
(i) Based on his metabolic role, yet living within 
a personal life, man becomes aware of a gap 
between the meaningfulness of his life and 
the meaning of life itself, 

(ii) Out of man's growing awareness of this gap 
grows his sense of completion which enables 
man to realize his specific needs for completion 
within his specific way of differentiating 


between himself and completion, 


Cf, chapters (b) and (c) of this thesis, 
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(iii) Man's development of a new sense of completion 
stimulates in some men (viz. artists) a 
complex artistic awareness which forces them 
to posit and fulfil adequately this very gap-- 
and satisfies his (and other men's) need for 


completion, 


Lukacs's haphazard presentation of this sequence 
Opsassent tonspwibWirender@any tcritical assessment iditficult, 
Some difficulties seem to arise from the particular relativity 
between the two Lukacsean concepts of an apparent gap and 
the subsequent fulfilment of {eweera wit, if we view the 
artist'sereflectiion vas hisnfulfitment-of argapewithin nis 
specific human situation--Lukacs even Speaks of the "well- 
rounded fullness" of the work--then we may come to think 
Gr the cartis tvs oworkcds vlrttle nore <thanehismere f72iitng 
out of a specific gap within the endless, historical .progression 
of gaps (between the respective historical situations and 
completion), | 

Simultaneously however, the artist posits and 
preserves also a new gap, namely the difference between his 
new situation and completion. © As we know, Lukacs maintains 
that the artistic positing fulfils its task in an interlinked 


Oia Calkthecs vol. Rak a ok 239. 
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way. Any such work reduces to relativity the gap which 
it posited--for instance, take Homer, whose Iltad 
defetishizes the Greek Olympians .¢ However, the same 
work preserves simultaneously a new ideology which is 
posited as the two prevalent but antagonistic social 
forces during Homer's lifetime,° We recall Lukacs's 
difficult statement that the necessity for the artist's 
positing a gap towards completion and "the ieee Macao 

of the interconnectedness of particularity, SPECT LCmEy 
and universality assert themselves elementally" in each 
work of art,’ Abiding by an “internal necessity," the » 
artist posits and transforms a segment of his world into 
an "intensive totality": a truly human world of "well- 
rounded fullness." - This totality represents the so7elroum 


Gf speciimcity OF Gach world, ret lected py art,> 


Lukacs encounters difficulties when he wants to 
snow owt is: possible for the varlist to positonis nork 


as an aesthetic interconnectedness. How in fact does the 


2 ce. pp. 66f. of this thesis. 
Cf. pp. 69f. of this thesis. 
Ge cit. NGL; lan teatens 


Op. cit., vol. 12, p. 239, 
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artist know?. What enables him to fulfil his ‘cant Lany 
and preparatory work of the future [dte kapttllartische 
Vorarbetit des Zukunftigen]?"| Lukacs's asse Perrone ot 

a cOnvergency theorem, which we encountered before, hardly 
suffices to demonstrate the case in point.¢ Weare alle 


to discover only few passages which allude to oe 


In 

one of them (probably the most iSqnificant), Lukacs 

asserts the aesthetic convergency between the "category-pair: 
content and form" and the "category-pair: within and 


+ Obviously, Lukacs 


Cerro, OF artistic subs tang ali cy.” 
has here his two important aesthetic categories in mind; 
PUappears cirat specificity, Tiss sen ttal*caveqor yor —one 
aesthetic appearances, makes up the counterpart to inherenecy: 
Hts category Of “aes CNECIC. Titi tl On seit tise COMGG ye 
inherency, the form of aesthetic cognition makes it possible 
for tie artist to*mrrror tis world tarde spect reer: san 
essential “form of “the “appearances > WwecessitatesMitts@arrns tic 
articulation, In other words, tnuherency--due to the 
eorrespondence Of a within and a without--warrants the 
artist's grasping the tnterconnectedness of his world, whereas 


2 cf, p, 87 of this thesis. 


Sn ibit vol. lly ph, £54. FOOT. 759s 109, 79%, cadens 
ples ob, a vols ll2s ipps 327 fF. | 


4 Op. cit., vol. fe D. 794; italics mine, 
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spectficity--due to the interconnectedness of the 

coherent appearances--warrants its own inherency in the 
ee: {f we recall what has been said in chapter (c) 
about the convergency of the artistic personality 
("substantiality") with its historical situation ("dialectic 


¥ then we realize that this convergency 


of the phenomena") 
Of a wtthtn and a without constitutes nothing else but 
another line of interconnectedness, Indeed we might say 
that Lukacs's category of tnhereney warrants the connection 
between the artist and his environment and Lukacs's 
Calenory OT specifier ty warrant ss thei rconnec tion) of lp 
premomen a. Su clni sshonte, Lukacs's two connective categories 
make it possible for the philosopher to connect the 
artistic "substantiality" to any point of the environment 
he wants tt to connect, As we have hinted at the beginning 
Gr this, chapter, Ehe est lonwarises rasmco Wine tiers. 1S 
really possible for Lukacs to maintain man's fundamental 
Socio-economic determination Simultaneously with the 
inherency of the historical structure of the socio-economic 


phenomena in the great artist. 


Lukacs's position is a difficult one. In order to 
demonstrate the validity of his tightly interconnected 


? ' 
structure of aesthetic reflection, Lukacs would have to prove 


Op. cit., vol. ie D. TAS PRK fee Rash Ss) D. 86 of this thesis. 
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Ptvo ditterent things. Inethe firet place, he would 

have to show beyond any reasonable doubt that Marx's 

tenets, of historical materialism are true, Tate sietos cys 
he would have to demonstrate that his assumed content of 
anousiic reflection (its teleological, AS WEA sas aus 
ontological aspect), does really exist--namely as the 
SOcio-~economic base of history Lukacs wants us to believe 
in, In the second place, after having converted all of 

a¢ to Marxism, Lukacs would have to show us beyond any 
reasondble doubt that Marx‘s structure of historical 
materialism is indeed reflected within each significant work 
of art. (Surely, Marx himself never assumed ADRES!” “bey “eh 


ine case) 


Ooty sit Lukacs would have succeeded in demonstrating 
these two fundamental assertions, only then could we accept 
bass Jumavoidable conclusion” «that i thesdialeetvomor athe 
HObyectryeo Work" tnheres WM artistic Subs tantiaiiuey 
it would be unavoidable indeed, | However, Lukacs has never 
really demonstrated that his two fundamental assertions 
are true. At any rate, we would have expected him to prove 
his fundamental assertion of an aesthetic category of tuherency, 
Of course, we have his many critical studies and there are 
his many hints in his Etgenart des Wee BR ers. As we have 


done in this dissertation, both sources can be used in 
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making a case for the Lukacsean theory, however these 

examples hardly sufftce to. demonstrate Lukaes 's theory 
satisfactorily, What is needed would be more concrete 
examples of his theory. We have already indicated that 
Lukacs announced in his Figenart des Asthetischen two 

books on this topic; there he intends to concretize the 
process of "historic-systematic determinations ,"! 
Apparently, Lukacs has changed his mind in the meantime 


and there seems to be very little hope that he will have 


time enough left to take up his formidable onus nrobandt 


In connection with Lukacs's two fundamental 
assertions, we ask once more about the compatibility of 
both assertions, Does it really make sense to assert 
Simultaneously 

(i) man's fundamental soecto-economie determination, 

and 
(ii) the tnuherency of the socio-economic phenomena 
1 Gli: Greate er Lists: atic Oy @ 
Lukacs thinks ‘that they are compatibles he refers to tite 
young Marx who maintains that "the formation of the artistic 
Senses [Kunstsinne | is the labour of the whole previous 


pe cies Wolg Jus p pom a. 


' - > : 7 
: An tnterview with Georg Lukacs, Die Zeit, Feuilleton, 
April 14, 1970. 
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history of the world"! Git course, here we cannot 


possibly attempt to clarify what Marx really meant with 

his term Kunstsinne [artistic senses]. Lukacs , of course, 
thinks Marx must have meant that man's artistic senses 
grew out of his anthropological needs for completion, That 
is to Say, Lukacs connects closely man's new sense for 
completion. with man's artistic senses, i.e, our human sense 
of completion is connected with our desire for an aesthetic 
een iment. (he great artistcin, curtail owt orcednto 

fulfil our new sense of completion with the help of his 
Kunststnne [artistic senses] ; he posits on the one hand 
anvontologtecal, definition of a Specific Numen Situation and 
produces on the other hand a teleologtcal image of labour 
as his link with the Marxist goal of society. However, is 
itastiile possible today f0G a SOCial1s Uesocl ery slOmaccepL 
the Marxist doctrine of man's Ssocio-historical progression 
andesivi | maintain man's need for an (artistically wrapped) 
ontological definition of his specific Situation within his 
(already accepted) socio-historical progression? We have 


argued before that all this is possible, though some Marxists 


Op. cit., vol. 12, p. 107, “Die Bildung der Kunststnne 
tst etne Arbett der ganzen bisherigen Weltgeschtechte, ".. 
Karl Marx, Okonomtsch-phtlosophische Manuskripte; MEGA, 

(Hi sontscn- kpitische Gesamtausgabe)Frankfurt a.M., 1927- 
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Seem woo tink (Chae si Enis 0 eo. 


Be all this as) ice may , Lukacs holds that the 
Structure of each work of art represents an intensively 
differentiated, though well-rounded system of inter- 
connectedness,“ From our previous examples the reader 
Will probably recall the analysis of Brueghei's paintings, 
Penactalty the Lukacsean differentiation between their 
expbicitcand implicit components ,> Thaterstio Say, the 
Specific interconnectedness of the painter's homogeneous 
medium consists in the differentiated positing of a very 
CONCTEterHTehoutcasStinesexplicit component (viz., tne 
particularly depicted concrete objects), and a specific 
within as the implicit component iviieer the forces, relations, 


eiceeeheldebydtkbervartist¢in nis €apiidaryacapacityeas 


preparatory worker of the future)" Of course, this 
Specifically structured Specificity is only Valid for the 
representative, arts .« (he, structure sot ner exn ict sand 
implicit components differs according to the homogeneous 
medium; there is a great difference, say, between the marble 


of the sculpture, the language of literature and the 


sound of music. The particular characteristic of each 


Cf, the appendix of this thesis, p. 161. 
Mee acit, «Vol. 12abaea0. 
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medium necessitates in its form of art a different way 


Oreos C1’, 


As we have seen before, Lukacs wishes to connect 
art with reality and asserts therefore his two fundamental 
categories (inherency and specificity) which, “a: turn, are 
ultimately based upon the conception of MeenC on aerate 
That 1s to say, he rests his conception of a Specitically 
aesthetic fulfilment upon the Marxist doctrine of a 
dialectically interconnected reflection in the human mind. 
Apparentiy ; the artist fulfils his function via rertiecting 
the interconnectedness of things within his specific 
Sicuation in the world, “Postting, such@a specificity, the 
artist transforms tts tnterconnectedness vita hts spectftec 
interconnectedness with tt (his substantiality) tnto an 
adequate interconnectedness of a well-rounded and intensive 


totality. 


Lukacs's employment of the Marxist concept of 
interconnectedness permits him to connect his aesthetic 
sphere with the world of appearances. But, what is the 
unique significance of this interconnectedness? Surely, 
we can posit such concepts as generality and Singularity 


| moreover we can posit a connective, say interconnectedness 
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which represents a specific instance that connects between 

the particular and the ‘universal. However, how much 

reality do these concepts reflect? Idealists have no need 

to be worried about the diverse groups of materialists, 

For the materialists's mistake does not consist in mani- 
‘pulating ideas as if ideas were objects; on the contrary, 

tt jappears that their mistake consists in looking at and 

manipulating the objects as if objects were ideas, Lukacs's 

most fundamental conception of interconnectedness is a 

case in point, Though it connects certain human ideas 

within a logical structure, it need not necessarily mean 

anything beyond that structure. Surely, the great majority 

of artists has never been aware of such a form of inter- 


connectedness--otherwise they would have told us long ago. 


Since Lukacs obviously wants to.maintain an aesthetic 
Gabionahity gahie Seems: ato“have vl het Le ichoiee: but sto assent 
that aes thetic,intuition represents a sont, of cunconscious 
Suprarationality. A great part of nis theory rests upon 
his many, but unsystematic attempts to show how it is 
possible for every language of art to reflect the specific 
interconnectedness of the artist's world, It appears to 
US that Lukacs has some success in describing parts of the 
complexity of art in his critical studies of literature, 


Noupe sure ; Lukacs may have accomplished a sound critical 
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description of specific works in spite of his empty 
premise of interconnectedness; it might be simply because 
his profound and wide knowledge of the arts enabled him to 


Say many interesting things about them, 


In conclusion, we must now realize that Lukacs's 
language.of art;both.fulfils.a necessary mediation, and in 
So doing occupies a field of mediation. Once more we 
recall Lukacs's insistence,that the, artisteabidessby ean 
internal necessity, when positing and transforming a 
segment of his world into a well-rounded and intensive 


Ltn 4S 


totality, ee the SHPeCifLel tyPofahiS avoids 
Through such,an originally, aesthetic positingsthatythe work 
teselt.tuuns.iato ailinkswithin.thetinierconnectedvess 
Of @hlespeci fic. .worksS.of .ant.ookn fact, the very specificity 
of each work of art as an objective, though particular 
presence within the continuity of all works of art, makes 
it into the perfect vehicle for expressing the self- 
consciousness of man. Properly speaking, it is the 
Specifically aesthetic positing--of a segment .of the artist's 
external or internal world--as an organizing centre which 


3 


turns the work into a "vehicle of universality," Hence 


it is due to the ubiquity of the countless number of true> 


Oak oi oe vol. 12, p. 239 
é Cig me Ciicty es vol. 12,8p.-289 
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works of art, i.e.,,-the countless number of "well- 
rounded and intensive totalities", that. the, language of 
each work becomes an expression for the relation of the 


individual to Heeb 


Lukacs's chandeterization of “they language of wart 
culminates in his theory of art's unifying coherence 
which connects the self-consciousness of man, It seems 
Heotatoo difficult for.usSeto.seepnthat) the oe Pe OF 
the intereconnectedness of all works of art--Lukacs speaks 
Ofettaas,'the universality of ubiquity! «tebnne spends 
to the structure of each work of art, and consequently to 
the structure of Lukaes's pee ne essenttal form of 
the appearances; the itntereonnectedness of reality, That 
USuet Oks ays Lukacs's somewhat eoneéated, but most fundamental 
concept of tntereonnectedness enables him to connect 
coherently his two modes of aesthette tmmanence, 1t.e@., 
the artist's ontological-cognitive positing of hts spectfte 
world and the artist's teleological-behaviourtstie labours 


towards his reconctlement with the whole world, AS we have 
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seen before, the concept of interconnectedness permits 
Lukacs to maintain simultaneously his two contrary 
gssentions of man's fundamental socio-economic develop- 
ment and its apparent. inherency in all great artist in 


history, | 


Thus the artist who creates a work appears as 
a moment within the interconnected stream of similar 
moments that runs towards one and only one completion, In 
man, the teleology of this dialectical process of evolution 
becomes aware of itself and articulates through the artist 
its own (temporary) wanting and end: completion, We 
mincrnt ai frrcubtets acceoe che Lukacsean assertion of 
an all-inclusive interconnectedness of reality which 
permits: tne artist. finstly toerert lec Gea ue iis sWonk es 
intensive totality the (assumed) historic completion of a 
classless society and, secondly to reconcile the meaning 
of our specific lives with the meaning of life itself, 
Perhaps it is merely his human, much too human desire for 


! ° 
completion which makes Lukacs to assume the interconnectedness 


| h indicated before 

Diryeeci tio v0l a1] ip. OST eno eae F 
eet Lukacs realizes this contradiction. (Ch. pon 40h: 
Grethis thesis). 
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of all things towards completion, ivan the Absolute. 


Th, W. Adorno sums up Lukacs's aesthetics--five 
years before the publication of Lukacs's Dte Etgenart 
des Asthetischen Suggesting Fthat "the Bpell that binds 
Lukacs and prevents his desired return to the Utopia of 
his youth, repeats Le RETR EOe reconetlement [erpresste 
Versohnung| which he recognizes within absolute idealism,"! 
Adorno's conclusion still seems to hold for the Lukacsean 
fagnum opus, surely 1¢ 1s Vess: the apparent seculanity 
of Lukacs's foundations which we find hard to accept, than 
its dialectically interconnected teleology, i.e., Lts 


peomise of an Utopia in the tar distance 


5 ; t, N 
heodor W. Adorno, Erpresste Versohnung, Der Monat, No. 
122. ovenber To3S apa 789 My translation and italics, 
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(h) APPENDIX 


During my work on this thesis I happened to come 
across a paperback which contained a collection of four 
dialogues of Lukacs with three scholars who were obviously 
Pyverested in his Die Breenart des eps sy imiese 
four dialogues took place on four consecutive days in 
Lukacs's home. They were taped and subsequently edited by 
Theo Pinkus, ! The editor assures us that he has changed 
tacelive dialogue as 11tthetasmpossiiile in order to 
Saeserve (che first. wmpression of the=spoken work. "6 

bimappeans (C0 Me tna te pay ticuldial Vetiver ies ic ac0 |: 
the four dialogues contributes to the understanding of 
ane icomp lex vty! ro f “our topic.> bihave: titer eronme schaisien ato 
Granisiia te athe: important “parts tofeathiis dialogue.” Further- 
more, ‘tt might also be interesting ofor the sreader "to xlearn 
from this dialogue that Lukacs has apparently changed his 
mind about the continuation of his Dte Etgenart des 


Keehewie chen, (ilnstdad of writing the planned historice 


t 
Gesprache mtt Georg Lukaecs, Hans Hetna Holz, Leo Koffter, 
Wolfgang Abendroth; edited by Theo Pinkus; Rohwolt Verlag, 


Hamburg, i967. 
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materialistic continuation--its provisory title was: Art 
as a Socto-Historical Pier omenan | aalaukaes seems to work now 
a Marxist ontology. 

Ritakiyy 1 renin should ahsoeindi Gate eiiiat 1 shalt 
Ueyatogveep the trans lhatiom asec lose asytpdsisiib le sto ethe 


spoken German dialogue. 


FIRST DIALOGUE 
(Georg Lukacs and Hans Heinz Holz) 


BEING AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


MOLL Mis Lukacs, some ontological premises are 
assumed in your Aesthetics, which are not always, and not 
@ceali places. in your book treatedmexplicicly., Now wwe 
know that you are preparing an Ontology based on Marxist 
ideas; and we do not intend here to anticipate this book--its 
reading is still before us--but we would like to approach 
somehow the following question: how far are-- and will-- 
certain theories of your Aesthetics be determined by 
Ontological assumptions? Perhaps we might be able to 
clarity. this point in Chas dialogue? There-us NOW Fa 


preliminary question and I would like to begin with it; it 
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became particularly topical in a discussion I had in 
Marburg with the students of Mr. Abendroth who is here with 
user ont tour 

Actually, is there such a thing asa Marxist 
ontology? What meaning can the work ontology have within 
a Marxian philosophy? Especially from the group of 
Mr. Abendroth's students have I been told that ontology 
based upon Marxism would necessarily dissolve into 
sociology. Ontological categories should be regarded only 
asesoctal, “only as historical categories. And surely, they 
ane taliways social and nAlstorical’ -categoriessiebuts if cthe 
talk about ontology should make sense at all, then it would 
be essential that something is realized within these 
ontological categories, i.e. something which cannot be 
defined socially or historically. I would be indeed 
interested to learn your position concerning this question? 

LUKACS: I would say, whatever one is as scientist 
or else: one begins with questions of everyday life 

v,e7 one in which the “ontologicalaquesti ans sposesthen- 

selves in a very impressive way. I would like now to say 
something very simple: somebody crosses the street-- 


epistemologically he might be the most dogged neopositivist 


nanan aaa 


It is probably interesting for the reader to know that 
Lukacs must have somehow changed his mind about the 
continuation of his Die HEtgenart des Asthettschen, Cf. 
pe Ll4eof this thests. (Translator's note). 
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who negates any reality whatsoever--all the same, should 

he cross, he will be fully aware that a real car has run 
over him (and not some mathematical formulass .of should= le 
mave=refused' to ‘Stoney intentionally, 1 take’ such? a brutal 
and simple example in order to demonstrate that always 
various forms of existence converge within our life, and 
that this convergence of forms of existence is of prime 
importance. This is why we cannot say that this question 
(whether any category is a sociological or an ontological 
one) is really a serious question. Today, it has become a 
custom among us to think of each subject (which is accepted 
academically) as an independent sphere of existence. Even 
sucn’ ant intelligent pnilosopner™ ass Nicolai Hartmann,» argued 
once that the psyche would have to be something independent, 
Since’ psychology has been taught at’ the universities for 
200 or 300 years as an independent science. Now, I think 
inact alti’ these’ things are, Mi'storicaldy.s changing... and 
[only] Being and the changes of Being are fundamental. In 
me opinion tnis* iss tne" starcing poi Crand= Unisea! som ts 

[the point | from which I started in my aesthetics--which 
perhaps should have another title than Higenart des 
Asthetischen |The Characteristic of the Aesthetic]; more 
precisely, one should say: the posttton of the aesthette 
prinetple within the frame of man's intelleetual Gettvrttes. 
Now again, the intellectual activities of man are not--in a 


certain way--psychic entities (as the university philosophers 
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think they are), but various forms according to which men 
Organize those actions and reactions with their environment 
(to which they are always exposed) in one way or another 

for the defense and construction of their own existence. 
Today it can probably be regarded as a well-founded 
explanation that the beautiful cave pictures (...which have 
been discovered in the southern part of France and in Spain) 
were actually magic preparations for hunting; in other words 
these animals were not painted for aesthetic reasons, but 
because this period had the idea that a good picture of 

the animal would make the hunting more successful. At that 
time painting was still primarily a utilitarian reaction 

to life, and this [process] continues steadily throughout 
the socialization of society; [thus] the immediate 
reproduction of life has always been conditional, Again, 

I would like to say something very simple: you go to a 
Storesand buy*a’ tie or? sSix=handkerchtefs: +1 f cyou now 

imagine the process which was necessary for you and the 
handkerchiefs to meet at the market, you will arrive at a 
very vivid land] very complicated picture; and I think 

these processes must not be excluded from [our] understanding 
or*real ity. This is"the firstopointsd would! Tike? tormake 
here. The second point is a methodological one which, in 

a certain sense, goes much’ furthers *Toowit, the advanced 
scientists haye the tendency to grasp each form, each 


phenomenon of life, with the highest forms of their 
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objectivity, and believe this would produce the best 
analysis. Think of Kant's epistemology which, on the one 
hand originates from the mathematics of his time and the 
Newtonian physics--in order to establish a foundation for 
epistemology--and on the other hand takes the highly 
developed moral imperative as a foundation for all things 
practical. Now, I believe it is impossible to descend from 
such a higher form to a lower one. Using Newton's form of 
analysis, Newton's physics, it is impossible for one to 
arrive at the ideas by which a primitive hunter determined 
from certain noises whether a stag or a deer was near at 
Demid’.p abuts vi fc ly set couts with; the: catego cal gimperatave; 
Hiren Fi paid] TPearles op Moll; the; rab leit ofcunidieviswva nd the simple 
pact Galli activities: ofsmen cin everydaylclidiesk Wha syais iwhy 
I belieye that the direction we should go-~and thus we are 
alkmeadyain! the middlepof, the iontodoigic alaypmob Vem=r iis [sict] 
a genetic problem. Jhat! ts: to say,0 we must try to analyze 
the ‘condi tions vin! the ihordg inadyn forms tone ppeanancerand 
find out under what conditions these appearances tend _ to 
be more complicated and more mediated. In a certain sense, 
ecient ust snevidentl yadone tetlake, tong 18 tengiodehhisse For, if 
I take the fact science, [I might ask] how did this fact 
science originate? With each teleological positing--as 
represented by labour--there exists a moment in which the 
working man--and be it stone age man--reflects whether his 
instrument is appropriate for his purpose, or not. If I 


go back to the time before the production of specific tools 
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and think of the time when the aborigin picked only stones 
to fulfil certain functions, then I can imagine how he 
chooses between two stones and says this one is suitable 
poecut off) a‘ branch and that one 1s not--whether he 
formulated it as I now did lor not] is completely 
immaterial. [In fact] science.originates from this choice 
of the first stone. [The difference is] only that science 
developed gradually into an independent apparatus of 
medivatton;? the roads) leading! to’ the last practical decisions 
are [now] exceptionally long--as we can observe in all 
factories today. And I believe it is much safer to begin 
the road of the genesis with the picking up of stones (for 
Wee first form of! Vabour)® and tol fina snows thesciences” than 
begin with higher mathematics and try to work the way back 
toy tie DUCKING Up OF@ stonest@° That) meanseueigt lewant to 
comprehend: ithe. phenomena in a genetic sense, then the 
ontological way is absolutely unavoidable; and it is 
decisive [for us] to choose among the many coincidences 
(which accompany the genesis of each phenomenon) the 
typical and for the process itself essential moments. This 
would be my proof, so to speak, why I consider the 
ontological approach as the essential--whereas the exact 
borders which can be drawn between the sciences...play a 
secondary role. Now I shall come back to my previous 
example; when the car on the road crossing moyes towards 


me I may conceptualize the automobile as a technological 
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phenomenon, as a sociological phenomenon, as a phenomenon 
moma pnd lOsOphnve oy -Cimaune, eC..." DUL the real «can as 3 

unit will or will not run over me. The sociological or 
(Kultur-) philosophical object: "car" is merely derived 
from a view which is connected with the real characteristics 
of the automobile (and thus represents the ideal 
mepnoduction of these chanactenistics), but wthe existing 

car is, so to speak, more primary [sic!] than, say the 
sociological view, for the car would move, even if I would 
not produce any sociology about it; moreover , no sociology 
Serve aucomooile 1S @ble .ctowmoye a car. Ui lamay say so. 
Pierce exists thus ao Vealeorioni tyson sthemnea | [Realttate- 
prioritat des Realten|, and we shall attempt to go back to 
these--you may call them primitive--facts of life and then 
toyerto .compretend. tne complicated aiactismoutr os Une 


PRIM tly e ones. 


HOLZ: ‘Yes, the starting point In everyday i1fe 
is thus the basis--somehow a sort of natural understanding 
of the world. Already Dilthey or Husserl employed this 


term, but evidently in a different sense than you do now, 
LUKACS; The teleology employed it too... 


HOLZ: Yes, but then arises the question whether 
ontology--if it does start out genetically from everyday 
life--does not indeed have a specific methodological form 


[in order] to approach the realities of these everyday 
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experiences and to transform them into a comprehensive 
system (so to speak). Thus the question arises: what is, 
in a narrower sense, the object of ontology? In the 
classical ontology one would say, for instance... thateit. iss 


the theory of the categories. 


LUKACS: { would say that the object [of ontology] 
scat whitch really: exists.’ And the task 1s ‘to “exanine 
the beings [i.e. that which is] for its essence, and 
therefore, to find the yarious steps and connexions within 
the beings [i.e, that which is]. In addition, I should 
ice to unject now a point which goes apparently a bit 
further; however, I believe we should talk about it right 
atthe ‘beginning. [an ‘thinktng of a probVem which, as far 
as. a) Know, Nicolai “Hartmann was the first in our time to 
Daiitd® 1co. discuss On; Name Cie tacteunatemouauscoverecd 
elineady Ah tnorganicd nature,” Viz. tiat ‘complex thimgs are 
orimary in existence.” “Complexes? should=be investigated as 
such first and then reduced to their elements and elementary 
processes; they should not be--as the scientists in general 
mean--investigated in such a way that one must first search 
for certain elements and then (putting these elements 
together), construe certain complexes. You will remember 
that Hartmann regarded the solar system on the one hand, 
and the atom on the other hand, to be such complexes. I 
believe this’ 7s a very fertile thought. Offhand, it. oS 


clear that it would be impossible to have a science of 
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‘biology, if we did not regard life as a primary complex 
(in it, the life of the whole organism represents the 
ultimate force of determination for the particular 
processes); and if we did regard that it is impossible 
to synthesize all muscle--and nerve--and other movements-- 
even if we were to know with scientific certainty each of 
these single movements. I would like to stress, one could 
never develop from the summation of all these parts an 
organism, and that these subordinated processes can only 
be understood as the x educinated DEQCescec OTL ie COMmD TeX 
organism. 

Now we come To oun wquest yon. Namely to society, 
where, of course, this very complexity is [also] given; it 
Toeaiven nov only to tne whole of SOCcLeby.  biultealSo,. SO aco 
speak, to the atom of society. Man himself is a complex--a 
conolex in the biological senses however. It 1s impossibie 
POmaneavyze him as, such a complexe. it at went understand 
social phenomena... SOCTeLY Nas VO. be vedardedimi lisa. dS.ad 
complex which consists of other complexes viz. [men]. Here 
we have already the decisive question: how are these 
complexes constituted and how can we arrive at the real 
essence of their existence and function. As we mentioned, 
we do not discuss the always subsequent sociological 
(and other) definitions, but the genetic conception of the 
origin and formation of these complexes. If you now regard 
society from this point of view, then you will find labour 


to be the fact for which you will find no analogy in 
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OEganlc existence, That i$ to say, labour--I say that in 
quotation marks--is in a certain sense the atom of society 
itself and as such a very complicated complex, in which 
aschain-reaction of catises is’ Set in motion with the 
Ealeological positing of working man. [His] work can only 
succeed, lf a Yee? causal connexion is set into motion--and 
mis in the direction which 1s in accordance with the 
teleological positing. However, if I examine this complex, 
then [ come to the fact that positing man who does the 
work, is never able to comprehend all the conditions of the 
causal chain which he [himself] initiated; this is why 
through labour something different arises than the labourer 
had in his mind. Of course, the deviation may be minute at 
Cemvain IMitial Stages, “but Wat 1Sadubtemccrrainiecha ane 
ote [fate of| mankind depends on such minute deviations. 
bet us say, man has merely by chance discovered the 
nossibality of 2a better method fom grinding stones: 
Subsequently he recognized this improvement little by 
little as the superior [method]; gradually it became general 
practice. We cannot imagine progress at all, without “such 
a development. To this we should add that always something 
else does result from man's ignorance about the conditions 
of [his] labour; more precisely, we should say that 
something else also results than has been originally 
intended. It is a prejudice to take over from scienticism 


the belief that the field of the unknown will be reduced 
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through the increase of ExDer ences Vizwewitn tie, collection 

of experiences. I belieye, it [the field of the unknown | 
is increasing. The better we know nature--with which 
science and thus also labour are in interaction--the more 
obvious this unknown field will become; it has [thus] the 
most important consequences for later human development. 
This unknown and unmastered field.of social reproduction is 
not only limited to primitive stages, but exists also in 
more deyeloped stages. JI trust,] you understand how this 
is connected with those ontological questions which ask 
Popecne structure, of ine complexes... The individual factory 
owner understood his own production better than the artisan 
of Antiquity or the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, unknown 
forces. developed from the .modern» complex of production and 
Consumption whion » Lina Liye. anos ein whe depressions. 
L believe today, that the scientists. in economics are 
prejudiced in thinking that the theories of Keynes and 
others enable us to control completely the economy. 
Especially, the present-day questions as they arise through 
the end of the Wirtschaftswunder economic miracle" of the 
German post waB deyelopment| , show how little the economic 
deyelopment can be control bed in ythe Long erun,. 

Now I want to return to an ontological question: 

the more complex a thing is, the more man's consciousness 
finds..itself confronted by.an object extensiyely as well as 


intensively infinite; [man's | best knowledge can [then| only 
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be a relatively approximate knowledge. After I have 
recognized X and Y as qualities of an object, there is 
peyeywaequdanantee fhatetheredareinovezssand othe; qualities 
which, under certain conditions, could achieve a practical 
efficacy. Now, I think that we can approach these facts 
only in the form of an ontology, [viz. one] in which the 
interrelations of existence are--you know--of interest and 
[in which] we disregard whether any [such] interrelation 

of existence is dealt with by today's sciences as [al 
psychological or sociological or epistemological or logical 
[fact]. We look at this interrelation as a being fsic!] 
wheenine ha tion» 1 tetls, cof asieeon daryiermp catan ce. tosus teh ich Bor 
wresenseiences 1.5 dealing with ithis ,inmternetlationship: 

Wiis S in iy opinion ~fhe sessentialt point of view of 
Marxism. at which Lucan mefer.to Manx. ianous sdefinition 
that cateaganies ane Ons of being sand whonins son sexis tence; 
[this definition] stands in direct contrast to, say, Kant's 
ang a1s0 Hegel's conception Of thercategories se ayou can 
find out at once that from this interpretation follows the 
genetical method, if you look at the beginning of Capttat 
where the starting point is not labour, but the most 
primitive form of barter. From the ontology of barter 
follows at the end, finally the genetical derivation of 
money as universal commodity. That is to say, Marx shows 
how the face that gold and silver became...money, again was 


ontologically connected with the physical properties of 
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gold and silver, These metals corresponded to the conditions 
of the universal barter; this is why gold and silver gained 
everywhere predominance as general means of exchange-~-as 
money..,. In this simple way money originated ontologically 
out of barter. Since the ancients were not yet able to 
Grasp this/ontobogical explanation, you! can!find 
continuously since Homer and Sophocles the elegiac laments 
over [money's] mythic force which--in spite of being only 
dead matter-~-enters into society and assumes power over 

man, You can see that a problem which was incomprehensible 
for a whole epoch, had become completely clarified through 
the ontological deduction which Marx gave at the beginning 
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LUKACS: ...The primitive man (from whom I started 
berore). collected stones ‘somewhere. = Uneusrone can veswised 
fo cut branches. the other mot: wand this fact-=" Tit er 
unfit" for cutting--represents a completely new problem 
which could not be asked in inorganic nature; for if a 
stone rolls down from a mountain, then 7t cannot be a 
question of success or failure, whether the stone arrives 
in one piece or breaks into a hundred pieces. From the 
point of view of inorganic matter this does not macter cat 


all, whereas from the point of view [even | of the simplest 
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Tabour, from the problem of utility...and usability...arises: 
a conception of value. The more labour develops, the more 
extensive *become the implicit concepts of value, the more 
subtle and higher the question appears: whether something-- 
within a process which becomes more and more social, and 
more and more complicated--is fit or unfit for man's own 
reproduction. Here is in my opinion the ontological source 
of that which we call value. And from this antithesis of 
the valuable and the valueless develops a completely new 
category which refers to that which has been a meaningful 
social life or a meaningless life. Here you have a great 
Os toOric process in fROnt Of /yow. “in ewhichea meaningfulslite 
was Originally--and has been for a long time since--identical 
with a socially conformable life. Take for instance the 
famous epitaph of the Spartans who died,at Thermopylae; a 
meaningful life meant for them to die for Sparta--and that 
ts all! Certain oppositions develop already in antiquity. 
Man has to act uniformly in, the most diverse complexes 10 7, 
social life,.for, hevhas to. reproduce his awn lure. glnus 
deyelops what we call personality, the individuality of 

man, You can also see in this an ontological scale: 

Leibniz demonstrated once to the princesses of Hannover 

that there are not two identical leaves of the same tree. 

In. the 9th centuny.. we nediscovered qthe le tinizean two 
leayes since we found out that there are no two human beings 


who haye the same finger-prints. However, this is only the 
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category of singularity. And the fact that from singularity 
evolves an individuality, represents a problem of the 
socio-ontological development, 

Now, [ think that art (in its developed form), 
iesoUCn A retroshective elation Logan. Ins 16 tor say, 
I do not want to represent the objective reality from man's 
point of view... For I must attempt to consider [reality] 
Independently, since [ could not work otherwise. If my 
wishes, my tendencies, etc. influence my work--not my 
teleological positing, but the execution of the teleological 
positing...--then in any case [ shall miss my objective, 
However there exists this other point of view, namely that 
MicmLOtalvty. Ot these positings is again related back to man. 
And from such a retrospective reference evolves now the 
Unig ication, Of Bhegdiverse,StarlsnOhioktewashin slew cave 
Balncings, the.primitive dances, thesbeqinning.ofuthe 
transition.from the.simple; building, intowarchi tecture sous 
There exists a unified tendency that relates the whole 
reqglity,to the, development, 0g smansor,eas Tecalieitgin 
Dte Etgenart des Asthettschen, thessceipieconseiausgess. of 
man. And therefore I would like to say that art is (in the 
ontological sense) a reproduction of that process with 
which man interprets his own life in society and nature 
with all its problems which--with all favourable, 
unfavourable, etc. principles--determine this very life. 


And that is why art--and this is now extremely important 
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for ontologyrsts noth) s( prethe de-anthropomorphic. sense) 
separated from the genesis [sic!]. To refer again to a 
formulation of Marx, we can say that we can understand 
Homer only as the childhood of mankind. If we would Dey to 
understand the men of Homer's time as contemporary men, 
then the result would be complete nonsense; yet we do 
experience Homer and the other ancient poets as our own 
past. Actually, we can return to the human past only through 
the medium of art; the great facts of history would in 
gGenerabogive us only a tyartdation of sdifferent «structures. 
It is precisely the mission of art to demonstrate that 
within the framework of variations, there has been a 
continuity of man's behaviour towards society and towards 


nature. 


HOUZs “May [oinsert ta sques C1onmaiet hts 0 intel 
think this conception of our own past Cice. that which 
we recollect or reproduce in our own consciousness through 
a...work of art), does not entirely suffice, since we 
experience also with a work of the past--not with each, but 
Kiara ui tesa fowa- 6S Walter Benjamin once called it-- 
something like present time, i.e..a reactivation of that work's 
content into a topical problem [of today |. Liatets eto 
say, one could reproduce the problem of Sophocles’ 
Antigone certainly always in many other social sicvuations, 
and I mean as a topical problem and not only as one which 


belongs into the childhood of humanity. 
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LUKACS: betysisec, lo would tiker to go back. to 

the primitive Isic! | everyday lige. “kach human being tase a 
certain consciousness, a certain recollection of his own 
childhood. Now, if you consider the experiences of your 
childhood, then you shall find most certainly various 
classes of experiences. There have been certain things 
which you will today regard in a certain way as purely 
anecdotal; they have nothing in common with your present 
psycho-moral existence. On the other hand you will find 
that you did and said certain things in your childhood 
which, in a nutshell, contain your whole present Ego. We 
Hayeetor take the past in an ontological jsand not in an 
epistemological sense. If I approach the past epistemo- 
fogicaiiy, then whe past as (passes, w Unalog lca lt y 

noweyen, the past 1s notcalways the pasts) but plays eiinto 
the present--and, to be sure, not always the whole past, 
Dubepartsvof it; and not always ine same parts. Againyd 
would like to remind you of your own development; surely, 
diverse moments of your childhood played within your 
development at different times various roles, So that the 
whole process of preservation in the arts--as I would say: 
as recollection of man's past--is a very complicated 
process, Also, you should consider the fact that Homer was 
just about forgotten at the end of antiquity; he was--until 
the beginning of modern times--¢tompletely displaced by 


Virgil, because men of the middle ages discovered their 
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Ciitdnood in Virgil. dhe development of the bourgeois 
culture was essential--beginning with the English critics 
who used to play off Homer against Virgil.,..--for humanity 
in order to tie [once more] to Homer as its past. A 
Similar development has happened with Shakespeare, Thus 

we have this up and down of that which we regard as living 
Morldeiiveratyre or art Of the World.) FOr instance. shink 
only how such a renowned art historian as Burckhardt had 
(still) rejected Mannerism and Baroque and to what |esteem| 
the Renaissance of Baroque has come today. It is evident 

to everybody nats This. Veco llectulon esol pal ced .is LO C 
process, and that [=-if L consider the: recollection and athe 
past--am forced to accept them as ontological moments of 

the vital evolution of mankind--and not as an epistemological 
argumental <diviston of time into, past, toresent andi future... 
However it is not true, as Benjamin meant, that Lena st 

(if it connects to our presence), is jumping out of the 
past, It has been one of the greatest experiences: of samy 
Childhood, ‘when Ll, at thesage os nine. read a Hungarian 
prose translation of the Iliad; the fate of Hector, namely 
the fact that. this. man who. sitisers. dereat. oi saciatn 1S 

right, is the better hero, became a determining [perspective] 
for my whole later development. This is evident in Homer, 
and if it were not in there, it could not operate in this 
way. However it is absolutely clear that not everybody has 


been reading the Iliad thus. Think only of the difference 
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in the interpretation of Brutus by Dante and in the 
Renaissance, and you will see how differentiated ald whis 

hse ailere we haye.a great process, a continuous process, 

from which each epoch is drawing whatever it needs for its 

own purposes, If you want me, [ will again reverse the 
traditional science, The philologist of comparative 

i terature, thinks: in, terms, of influences e.g, Gora von 
Berltehingen influenced Walter Scott's novels, etc. I 

believe that these things evolve in reality completely 
differently, as I attempted to show in Der Historische Roman. 
The problem of the historicity of literature developed as 
aaconsequence, of, the, French reyolutiion, the Napoleonic wars, 
etc.--as you know, [this problem | did. not vet exist inthe 
18th century. Inasmuch as Walter Scott was touched by this 
personally, he [simply | found a clue in Gots von Berltchtngen-- 
ay tan Moliere's maxim:--Je prends mon bien Ou je le trouve-- 
yet Cae von Berltchingen evolved for quite different reasons. 
[A11| thas: has. oor the, ontology af jarteexceptionally importante 
consequences: namely that only those works of art will stay 
alive, which are in a broad and deep sense connected with the 
development of humanity as humanity, and can therefore operate 
in the most diverse forms of interpretations. If you describe 
the history of the effectiveness of Homer, or Shakespeare, or 
Goethe, you will, find veflected in,it the controversy of 

the whole development of the consciousness of the later 


time. Now we come to the very important problem that we 
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find also works of art--or so called works of. arte-which 
react very vividly to certain problems of the day, but are 
not able to develop these problems of the day to the height 
of those problems; which however--this way or that way, 
positively or negatively--play a role in the development of 
men, [but] become obsolete after a relatively short time. 
As an old man [ can talk; there were authors who were 

(when I was young) incredibly famous and accepted very 

Me a ticallyatake Maeterlinck,. d-Annunzaion and ssouon, 
who are unreadable today. Evidently, the history of 
literature and art is partially a live process, [and] 
partially a common grave [Massengrab! . Looking at the 
MGdividual Sciences, we-get to a wrong, conceptions, to wit, 
Sigiec, the indi viduesd Science. 1s. in. a position, todeduce 
everyting, Tr0N. 1S) past, there. develons thes id lusion, as 
Uf [all these deduced | things were in a live interrelation 
Woh whe continuity of the wecollection of man Ys sevo0 lution, 
Thi Seis not, menely..a question wf good or bad quality. 

For. instance, consider, most, of, the dnamatists of the 
Elizabethan. age; they were considerable poets. But if I! 
disregard one, or two episodic effects, then [1 find that | 
out of this time only. Shakespeare possessed a live power. 
Now it were interesting to find out why Shakespeare has 
these effects and not the others. I presume, Marlowe, 

Ford and Webster are quite lively, namely for the English 


teacher, but not for the development of mankind. Here 
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again, the practice of the sciences has obscured a real 
interrelation instead of making it clearer.... The eternal 
element in literature and art has actually a much greater 
stability than we are used to thinking. ‘In antiquity this 
was simply demonstrated by the fact of what was saved as 
manuscript and what was not. A similar selection goes on 
in our time which, with a certain inexorability,! cuts out 


[those] things which touch the world only superficially... 


One cannot say at all whether Homer had any conception of 
humanity, and yet a great problem of humanity is raised in 
the scene where the old Priam drives. up to°-Achilles in 

order to receive Hector's corpse; [this is] a problem which 
(in a certain sense) today no man can pass, if he--how 
should I say-=-wants to settle his own account with the past 
and himself. "This ts°the problem that® l° mean,’ when" T speak 
of the recollection of humanity. Incidentally, here emerges 
also a connexion to Hegel's philosophy; you will remember 
that the end of his Phenomenology of Mtnd, where the 
AbsomutebSpirithappearsmtoerepresent itselyras*the 
Er-Innerung |conceptual recollection] and thus in opposition 
to EntcAueserung [externalization]. Only that Hegel makes 
thus the moment of the past too dominating, while in my 
theory that past represents on the one hand the past (and 


a self-experience) fand| on the other hand a motivation 
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to form a [definite | attitude toward the present. And so 
Far, really, each society has taken up this motivation in 
this manner, namely that feach society| returned to certain 
tnstances of its past, Think of the French revyolutton and 
its cult of antiquity...It does not matter whether (in 
practice) Robespierre's or Saint-Just's conception of 
antiquity was the right one. In any case, Robespierre 

and Saint-Just would not have been able to act [the way they 
did], if they would not have chosen antiquity to have 

this connexion with their thinking...Thus, mankind's 

LCOMal SOULONOF? 1'US> paste includes: Cire *atse® aid 1” wou ltd 
like to say that feven| human life achieves [sometimes], in 
cCenvange moments? such any importance. . Tt becomes’ simmar to 
eanornk son diard O° de think: for Anstance.@ oT tie Firel of 
Spieraressant From thisspoint or yiew Wt is" even completvery 
irrelevant whether Jesus has ever lived or not, whether 

his picture in the Gospel shows him historically true or 
notemeihere exists’ a gesture of Jesus (which has peen=a 
living power from [the time| of the crises of the dissolving 
slave society--until today--to which one has to get down, 
one way or another--remembering only Mine arend* ingutsi vor 
tnadostoeysky. SSAnd it teistnoteonly Dostoevsky; the paradigm 
co-operates [also] with science; think of Max Weber's 
lecture Polttics as professton, where ne "contrasts 
Realpoltttik with the sermon of Lhe Mount .we. 1 sopder ~to 


arrive at a position for political actions. This shows-- 
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absolutely irrespective of historic faithfulness--that the 
Figure of Jesus gained as such an importance for humanity as 
“aera igure of Antigone, or of Hamlet, or of Don Quijote, 
TMEsoetortn.. | speaking aside, I would say that at 1s 
possible that such figures influence a great part of [man's] 
POSStDIIi ties of action. Just take (in the 19th century), 
the figure of Napoleon that exercised a great influence 
From Isic! | Rastignac to Raskolnikov; notwithstanding that 
there exists absolutely no work of literature which would 
present. the figure of Napoleon in<an adequate form, This 
Shows only that there exists an ontological need--in a 
Smead yo ticreasiig  eCcreee-Wwhtehs ., fimasmodenst action 
precisely [eben] through the arts. What I have said today 
GuouUtegesls,, does Note contradict what I say now]; We 
merely sinathe that those tendencies (which lead from the 
genesis of art to mythology), produce analogously a very 
Specatic neewfor art...thus we yealize in Homer the 
exemplaric role of the earlier heros for the behaviour of 
the Homeric heros. Within the Torms OF the yesbectively 
topical technique, but in its last effect independently 

of this technique, Jall] art touches |¢rifft|with its 


contents the essence of man's evolution--from this results 


arts permanent effect... 
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